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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 


THURSDAY, 2nd MARCH, 1961 

Present: 

SIR HUBERT HULL, C.B.E. {President) 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 

H. H. PHILLIPS, Esq., O.B.E. 


Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., and Mr. T. R. CRAW- 
FORD (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. Gilmour, Chief 
Solicitor to the British Transport Commission) appeared 
on behalf of the British Transport Commission. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. J. G. Barr, 
Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared on 
behalf of the London County Council, Middlesex 
County Council and the Surrey County Council. 

Mr. LEON MACLAREN (instructed by Mr. G. E. Smith) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils of 
West Ham, East Ham and Croydon, and the Borough 
Councils of Walthamstow and Leyton. 

Mr. S. H. NOAKES (instructed by Mr. W. O. Dodd) 
appeared on behalf of the County Borough Councils 
of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings. 


Mr. G. B. H. CURRIE, M.P. (instructed by Mr. W. P. W. 
Elwell) appeared on behalf of the Folkestone and Kent 
Coast Railway Travellers’ Association and the North 
East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

Mr. E. R. FARR, Town Clerk, appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. PHILIP M. VINE, Deputy Town Clerk, appeared on 
behalf of the County Borough Council of Southend- 
on-Sea. 

Mr. C. W. WINNICOTT, represented the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. 

Mr. F. A. RULER, represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. CHARLES SARSON, represented the Chelmsford 
Railway Users Association. 


{President): I think Mr. Winnicott, representing the 
Bishop’s Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association is 
first to address us. We have your written contentions, 
have we not? 

{Mr. Winnicott): Yes. I would like that put in as 


evidence. Can I be sworn as a witness to give it, Sir? 

{President): Would you prefer to be sworn as a 
witness? 

(Mr. Winnicott): I think so. Sir. 

{President) : Very well. 


Mr. Cyril William Winnicott, sworn 


3648. {The Witness): The Bishop’s Stortford Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association contend as follows ; — 

“ Stage I. 

“ 1. That the draft British Transport Commission’s 
proposals for the Fifth Schedule of the (Passenger) 
Charges Scheme 1959 were considered harsh and were 
amended by the Tribunal, before being confirmed by 
Order dated 8th July, 1959. The Applicants now seek to 
present the same case and we ask the Tribunal to reject 
these proposals. 

“ 2. That in the Fifth Schedule of the 1959 Scheme 
the Applicants put forward proposals which had a dis- 
criminatory effect on the Season Ticket Rates of passengers 
residing in this and similar areas (31 miles from London) 
compared with the Rates of passengers in the ‘inner 
suburban’ areas (5 to 10 miles from London). The 
Applicants now propose to increase this discriminatory 
margin. 

“The 1959 Scheme authorised maximum increases 
above the 1957 Scheme level of 7 per cent, at 5 miles to 
10 per cent, at 10 miles and 19 per cent, at 31 miles; the 
Applicants now propose to step this up by 6| per cent., 
9i per cent, and 11 per cent, respectively to overall maxi- 
mum increases (from the 1957 Scheme level) of 14 per 
cent, at 5 miles, to 20 per cent, at 10 miles and 32 per cent, 
at 31 miles. The Applicants have in fact been charging 
maximum fares at .31 miles on a temporary basis by an 
Order dated 14th April, 1960. 

“ We consider it grossly unfair to penalise by a higher 
percentage increase the passengers using the services with 
lower running cost, and we ask the Court to consider the 
following : — 


“ The longer distance passenger in general uses main line 
trains and occupies seats which otherwise would remain 
vacant. More important, however, is the fact that the 
services for these passengers are more economical to run 
as full costs per passenger mile are less, and apart from a 
few coaching sets, the stock and prime movers are fully 
employed in revenue service. 

“ In contrast, the ‘ inner suburban ’ services carry a rush 
hour traffic which is relatively heavy, whilst their off-peak 
traffic is relatively light compared with that on the main 
line. Thus the ‘ inner suburban ’ services are propor- 
tionately more expensive to run since ; 

“ (a) A higher percentage of the rolling-stock is used 
only during the rush hour, 

“ (b) the continuous stopping and starting of these trains 
creates an increased power or full consumption, and 

“ (c) it is necessary to staff each ‘ inner suburban ’ station 
throughout the day, despite the fact that (except during 
the rush hour) these stations carry relatively little traffic 
per train. 

“ We do not, however, advocate a ‘ fares according to 
running costs ’ policy by the Applicants, since this also 
would be unfair to many passengers, 

“ 3. That the Applicants are a nationalised body but 
in their proposals appear to have forgotten that the higher 
increase of Rates in the outer areas mitigates against the 
national interest of encouraged dispersal of population. 

“ Stages II and III. 

“ 4. That all the previous grounds for objecting at 
Stage I are valid in regard to the further increases in 
Season Ticket Rates. 
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“ 5. That an additional reason for asking the Court to 
reject the further increases of approximately 10 per cent, 
sought by the Applicants in the new Eleventh Schedule is 
that they are stated to be due to the increased costs of the 
Central London bus services. We ask the Court to reject 
as unfair proposals which seek to make main line Railway 
Season Ticket Holders in the ‘ outer ’ areas some 30 miles 
from London subsidise the uneconomic bus services in 
Central London. 

“ 6. That in the Fifth Schedule of Charges the 
Applicants seek permission to Obtain up to maxima of 
some 20 per cent, more from Season Ticket Holders in 
the ‘ outer ’ areas not covered by the Eleventh Schedule; 
these proposals lay emphasis on our suggestion that the 
Applicants should first seek the Revenue they require by 
increasing Ordinary Fares on ‘ outer ’ and longer distance 
journeys. The 1939 basic Ordinary Fare was just over 
l^d. per mile and is now only 2yd. per mile; although the 
Applicants can charge up to a maxima of 3d. per mile 
under the 1959 Scheme as already authorised, the present 
increase is only 56 per cent., whereas our Season Ticket 
Rates have risen from the 1939 level of £6 3s. 3d. for 
3 months by over 200 per cent, to £18 16s. Od. under the 
‘ temporary ’ increase (Stage I) charged from May, 1960, 
to January, 1961. The Applicants now seek to bring the 
level of Season Ticket Rates up to 236 per cent, above 
1939 on the London Lines of British Railways and up to 
266 per cent, for ‘ headroom ’ in the outer areas. 

“ 7. That part of the additional Revenue sought by the 
Applicants can be obtained under Part IV Paragraph 16 
of the 1959 Scheme already confirmed by Order dated 
8th July, 1959, and that any further Revenue required 
should be obtained by revising the proposed Fifth and 
Eleventh Schedules in a manner which will at least give 
fair treatment to all Season Ticket Holders.” 

That is my written statement of evidence. May I address 
the Court? 

{President)-. Yes. Before you do so, you are liable 
to be cross-examined, of course. Do you wish to cross- 
examine, Mr. Fay? 

(Mr. Fay) : I think the answer is “ I do not know ”. 
I have only just been handed the document which the 
Witness has read. I had no idea that evidence subject to 
cross-examination was to be given this morning, and no 
one instructing me has had an opportunity of checking the 
figures given, so I am not in a position to cross-examine 
even if there is anything to controvert. 

(President): How soon will you be ready? 

(Mr. Fay): After the adjournment. Sir. 

(President): You can be here this afternoon, can you 
not, Mr. Winnicott? 

(The Witness) : Yes, I will be here. May I point out to 
the Court that that written statement of evidence is, in 
fact, 99 per cent, a copy of the Objection we lodged to 
the Court, which was handed in on, I think, the 24th June. 

(President): It was lodged on the 10th January. 

(The Witness): The second one on the 10th January, 
yes. 

I appear as Honorary Secretary on behalf of the Bishop’s 
Stortford Season Ticket Holders’ Association. The 
Association was formed in 1928 to seek improvements in 
the train services and to safeguard the interests of regular 
travellers from Bishop’s Stortford and outlying districts. 

The Association represents some 700 members and the 
interests of some 3,000 regular railway travellers in the 
district; season-ticket holders at Bishop’s Stortford number 
over 1,700, at Stansted over 150, and at Elsenham over 
100. We also ask the Court to realise that our Objections 
voice the protest of most regular travellers residing a 
similar distance from London and other large Provincial 
centres, the majority of whom have no Association to 
represent them. 

This is the first time we have appeared before this Court, 
and, since we have no wish to waste its time, I trust you 
will stop me if I do more than touch upon matters which 
have already been under your consideration. 


The Bishop’s Stortford Urban District Council supports 
our representations, but it is not qualified under the Trans- 
port Acts to appear before you. 

The Hertfordshire County Council, which is qualified, 
did not lodge an Objection against Stage I, but they did 
object against Stages II and III; the Objection was, 
however, couched in the most general terms, and they do 
not intend to appear. On each occasion we have therefore 
lodged an Objection in order to make our views known to 
the Court. 

To save time, we have submitted as evidence our 
Objections. 

With your permission, for the benefit of others who will 
not have seen these terms, I was going to mention briefly 
the salient points, but since they are now in the possession 
of the Court and have been heard, I will forego that. 

Although unable to be present throughout your sittings, 
I have studied. Sir, with the help of a small Sub-Committee 
of our Association, the Minutes of Evidence of the British 
Transport Commission’s case as presented to you on the 
24th and the 25th January, 1961 . 

Let me say at once. Sir, with respect, that we consider 
learned Counsel’s remarks, when comparing the cost of a 
British Railways’ season ticket with the cost of a trip 
across Europe, were hardly relevant to this particular case. 
We say this because, in the first place, he was comparing 
contract travel with that at ordinary single fares, and, 
secondly, the journey from London to Istanbul is made 
over the systems of several railways, each with dilferent 
operating conditions and traffic densities, and each with a 
different fare structure. 

I noticed on page 7 of the Minutes that Mr. Fay, in the 
first paragraph, used the words “ higher than the maximum 
ordered by the Tribunal at Stage II ”; no doubt he meant 
“ authorised ”, not “ ordered ”. I was glad to note on 
page 30, paragraph 20, that you. Sir, when Mr. Dickson 
was speaking of cases where the national scale for season 
tickets is too high, pointed out that the Commission can 
lower the charges if there is any particular reason to do so. 

We also considered that learned Counsel’s reference to 
“ saving ” on the monthly season ticket rate is not relevant. 
We would ask the Court to bear in mind that the contract 
traveller does not compare the cost of his contract with 
that payable were he to use daily tickets. Instead he 
decides whether the contract is within his means at the 
current rates, and he hardly anticipates an increase of as 
much as 30 per cent, within the space of six months 
(November, 1959, and May, 1960) with the prospect of a 
further 10 per cent, being added to the now inflated price. 

On this same point, the Commission is unrealistic when 
preparing Exhibit BH 24 on the assumption that season 
ticket holders travel six days a week; the percentage so 
doing nowadays is very small indeed, and the Commission 
is, therefore, being unfair to the great majority in showing 
the discounts on this basis. 

The Commission has stated that extra expenses is 
occasioned by the operation of rush-hour services, but we 
contend that this is so to a lesser extent in the case of the 
main-line services than in the case of the “inner subur- 
ban ” services. The difference arises since the main-line 
trains are well patronised throughout the day, whereas the 
suburban trains usually carry little traffic. 

To quote a specific example, the ratio of rush-hour 
travellers to those travelling in off-peak periods on the 
Liverpool Street/Chingford line is far wider than the ratio 
of peak to off-peak travellers on the Liverpool Street/ 
Cambridge main line. 

There is the further point that, whereas the main lines 
are used during the off-peak periods to carry a heavy 
through freight traffic, this is not so in the case of the 
suburban lines, and, thus, these lines do not enjoy the 
constant traffic occupation of the main lines. 

Against this background. Sir, it seems appropriate here 
to say a little more about the first of our three points. It 
appears grossly unjust that the Applicants seek, under 
Stage I to increase their season-ticket rates by a greater 
percentage in the case of the longer main-line journey than 
in the case of the “ inner suburban ” journey. It is clear 
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that the old time Companys did not hold similar views to 
those of the present Commission on season ticket discounts 
and rush-hour services; they created the traffic by offering 
relatively cheap season ticket rates to those who daily 
travelled long distances between their homes and their 
places of employment. They also considered that it was 
better for their fixed plant, namely, their tracks, to be used 
as intensively as possible for as much of the day as could 
be arranged, rather than that its full use should be dis- 
couraged by increased fares and reduced discounts. 

The Commission’s witnesses stated that, because of the 
rush hour, additional rolling-stock is required and that, 
due to this, the traffic is expensive to operate. We should 
like to stress, however, that even if this peak traffic did 
not exist, many of the fixed charges, such as track main- 
tenance, would be only slightly reduced, whereas revenue 
would be considerably lowered. 

Furthermore, while we do not intend to question the 
tables relating to the financial accounts which have been 
presented by the Commission, we strongly protest against 
one in particular of the comparisons made, to which I will 
refer presently. 

In regard to the second of our three points, that is, the 
ordinary fare, in correspondence the Commission have 
been comparing the rise in season ticket rates with the 
rise of other commodities in general against the 1939 level 
(not the 1952 level adopted in most of their tables), 
stressing that this is in the region of 200 per cent, all 
round. The Commission fail to mention. Sir, that the 
ordinary single fare rate has only increased by 56 per cent, 
from the 1939 level of 1.6d. per mile to 2.5d. per mile. 
Further, although they already have the Court’s authority 
to increase to a maximum of 3d. per mile or 88 per cent, 
above the 1939 level, they refuse to do so. There is no 
evidence that there would be any loss of revenue from this 
source if they used this “ headroom ”. 

In his evidence Mr. Dickson, on pages 30 and 31, 
quoted the actual rate for a 30-mile journey as 2bd. per 
mile single or 1.25d. per mile with a monthly season 
ticket, a discount of 50 per cent. He continued by saying 
that, after the proposed Scheme had come into force, the 
30-mi'le season ticket rate would be 1.5d. per mile and 
the authorised single rate would be 3d. per mile, so that 
the rate of discount would be unchanged. 

We consider this statement to be misleading, for at the 
last Inquiry the Court ruled that the authorised maxima 
should be 3d. per mile in the case of the ordinary single 
fare and 1.25d. per mile in the case of the monthly season 
ticket rate. The Commission on that occasion had applied 
for a higher rate for season tickets, but the Court ruled 
that the higher season ticket rate should not be allowed. 

We thus submit. Sir, that the Applicants’ proposals are 
unreasonable and that they be rejected since, among other 
things, they would establish a ratio which the Court at 
the last Inquiry decided to be unreasonable. 

That is the end of my address. Sir. 


3649. {President): Mr. Winnicott, assuming additional 
revenue is required from some source, your first suggestion 
is that the ordinary fares on the main-line railways outside 
the London Area should be increased? — Yes, Sir. 

3650. That they should be increased up to the 
authorised level of 3d.? — Yes. 

3651. That is the first proposal? — Yes. 

3652. If it be true that that increase would result in loss 
of traffic which would more than offset any increased 
revenue, then that remedy you suggest is no good, is it? — 
If it be true, yes; but there is no evidence to that effect. 

3653. Then your second suggestion — ^which I read from 
Paragraph 7 — is that the Fifth and Eleventh Schedules 
proposed — ^those are the season ticket schedules — should 
be revised in some manner which will give fair treatment 
to all season ticket holders. Are you suggesting that those 
schedules at some levels should be made higher? — 
Obviously, Sir, because there is this discriminatory nature 
in these schedules. 

3654. Have you considered at what mileages higher 
charges should be made for season tickets? — No, Sir, we 
have not considered that. 

3655. It ought to be at mileages other than 31 miles, 
I gather? — Well, no, not necessarily. You see, 31 miles 
happens to be Bishop’s Stortford and we happen to come 
under the London Lines of British Railways, but not all 
places 31 miles from London come under London Lines. 

3656. But you have not really considered what season 
ticket rates you think ought to be put up? — No, Sir. 

3657. But you think some ought to be put up? — 
Obviously, if there is this discrimination. We say that 
under present economic conditions it should have been 
levelled up. No commercial undertaking — as they say they 
are — would get in a position where they have got to charge 
their customers 40 and 50 per cent, more in three months 
and still be in business with their competitors. In our 
particular case with London Lines, they have not got any 
competition. 

3658. Anyhow, you are suggesting some of the charges 
they are proposing, though you prefer not to say which, 
should be higher than the charges they are proposing? — 
Obviously, if the increase of the ordinary fare does not 
bring the revenue they require, yes. 

{President) : Mr. Fay, you will consider during the 
adjournment whether you want to cross-examine Mr. 
Winnicott? 

{Mr. Fay): Yes. 

{President): If you do not, he would, I am sure, be 
glad to be released. 

{Mr. Fay) : I should only do so if there was anything 
in the factual statement which needed correction, in our 
view. 


{The Witness withdrew) 
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(President) : Now we have Mr. Ruler of the Federation (Mr. Ruler) ; I think I would like to be sworn to give 
or Residents’ Associations. evidence, Sir. 


Mr. Frank Alexander Ruler, sworn 


(Mr. Fay): I have been rather taken by surprise by 
these people electing to be sworn. I am trying to recoOect 
what has been said in the past, and I hope I am right in 
saying that you have heard persons who have not a 
statutory right of objection and persons permitted by the 
Tribunal to make representations. 

(President): Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): That is to make a statement, but not to 
cross-examine or give evidence, and that is why there has 
never been sworn evidence before. Of course, your pro- 
cedure is entirely a matter for the Court, but since this 
question has arisen, I think I should draw attention to it. 

(President): Are you saying they have no locus under 
the Act? 

(Mr. Fay): There is a distinction between the Local 
Authorities, who have a locus, and certain bodies repre- 
sentative of users who may or may not; I have not yet 
found the appropriate rule. 

(President): I know it is a difficult question. 

(Mr. Ruler) : May I suggest that I think on one previous 
occasion you gave a decision on this some years ago? 

(President) : It may have been wrong, of course. The 
wording is : “ Anybody representative of any class of 
persons using the services or facilities to which the Scheme 
will relate.” 

(Mr. Fay): That would include Mr. Ruler, I think. 
The persons who have been excluded in the past have been 
the smaller Local Authorities, I think I am right in saying. 

(President): Yes, and some political bodies ; we thought 
they represented too many people for too many purposes. 
We shall probably spend more time in debating it than 
hearing it as evidence. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. As I say, I was rather taken by 
surprise and drawing upon my recollection, but I have no 
wish to object. 

(President) : The only result is that people give evidence 
as part of their speech, and we give such weight to it as 
it requires. 

3659. (The Witness): Thank you. Sir. 

I am speaking, as you know, on behalf of the Federation 
of Residents' Associations in the County of Kent. 

That the present Application is oppressive and infla- 
tionary needs no further elaboration from us in view of 
what you have already heard, except that some of these 
percentages have to be viewed in perspective. Since all 
kinds of results can be obtained be aggregating figures, 
and in any case it is based on fares already inflated from 
earlier increases. Moreover, as it covers such a large 
number of passengers it can still snowball throughout the 
economy. 

We are well aware from the Terms of Reference, and 
from what you have said in the past, that you have no 
power to interfere with administration, and it is for that 
reason that we submit that the Application be rejected as 
a whole, in order that an Inquiry will have to be held 
into such administration, which is the prime cause of 
present difficulties. Naturally, such a submission must be 
substantiated. 

On the one hand the Executive complain of the shortage 
of staff, and, on the other hand, insist that one passenger 
per vehicle would have a marked effect on revenue. 
Nevertheless, they refuse to adopt on the heavy routes the 
78-seater in successful use in the Provinces. The Midland 
Red are experimenting with an 80-seater. On the contrary, 
the Executive are replacing 70-seater trolleys with 64- 
seater Diesels. Their routing is as bad and calculated to 
cause congestion, and it is not out of place to mention that 
the rationalisation of previously unplanned routes is giving 


satisfaction to an enlightened transport general manager in 
Warrington. 

Above all, is the continuance of the guerrilla war being 
waged by the Executive on the Commission 

3660. (President) : What is the “ Executive ”? — The 
London Transport Executive. 

3661. You mean the London Transport Executive is 
waging a guerrilla war on the Commission? — Yes, and I 
am proceeding to elaborate that. 

Today the traffic is largely concentrated in the peak 
periods, when the railway does not provide adequate 
seating. The Executive fills the gap with extra buses that 
cannot hope to earn an adequate revenue from one journey 
in the morning and one in the evening. They therefore 
tend to become “ marginal ” buses during the rest of the 
day; that is to say, buses that it just pays to run when 
considered in isolation, and not as part of an overall plan. 
The passengers carried at those drawn from the railway 
by lower fares, rendered possible within the scale already 
approved by you, since a part of a mile is regarded as a 
whole mile, and the bus passenger can adjust his journey 
in a way impossible on the railway. You will remember 
that the Executive, in the interests of its buses, made a 
successful Application to abolish the traditional half-mile 
on the railway, whilst retaining it on the road. The conse- 
quence has been the reduction of frequency of the trains, 
with consequent loss of further business, a defeatist act 
that may destroy, and, in some cases, has already destroyed 
the railway altogether, thereby producing further road 
congestion. 

There appears to be no realisation whatever as to the 
use of differential fares nowadays to produce traffic flows 
into directions which will help its revenue position and 
ease congestion, as was the method used years ago. Maxi- 
mum fares had to be minimum fares, and this is what is 
meant by abuse of the approved scale. 

Having manufactured this state of affairs, the Executive 
suggests staggering as a remedy, but the Commission does 
not really want it, and maintains that a heavy increase in 
frequency in the off-peak period would interfere with 
freight, as well it might. What does staggering imply? 
To take the heaviest section of the Southern, the average 
number of passengers using Charing Cross and Cannon 
Street in each quarter of an hour in the winter of 1959 
between 4.45 and 6.15 p.m. was 10,500 with a seating 
capacity of 10,420, so that there is no margin here to 
make the vaunted quarter of an hour adjustment. 

During the course of this Inquiry the Southern have 
launched an advertising campaign in the Press in favour 
of staggering, surely a curious timing. Furthermore, they 
have complained of the cost of lengthening platforms ; 
strange talk from a body whose subsidiary is pressing for 
the construction of a Tube to duplicate and probably 
destroy a surface line and guaranteed to lose over £2m. a 
year as well as to induce a wholly undesirable flow of 
traffic as has already been done on the Central. 

Why favour the railway? A 10-car train on an existing 
line requires but one guard and one driver to move 916 
passengers, since the ancillary staff will be on duty anyway, 
but to provide the same accommodation on 64-seater buses 
would need a crew of 28; that is 26 in excess of require- 
ments, at an unnecessary cost of say £14,000 a year for 
each missing train. For a 12-car train carrying 1,100 
passengers the equivalent bus crew is 34, involving £16,000 
a year. 

To approach this matter from another angle. Sir, at 
the time of the strike on the Southern, roads were choked 
with vehicles of every description, and, in spite of energetic 
and commendable action by the police, business was 
seriously delayed On the other hand, the bus strike, 
whilst it inconvenienced those who had no rail alternative, 
had no marked effect on normal activities. Nevertheless, 
it provided a striking illustration of the damaging effect 
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of the Executive on the railway. The eastern section alone 
of the Southern, which normally carries a large volume 
of traffic, took an extra £20,000 a week, whilst expenses 
were described as negligible. This is equivalent to a net 
income of £lm. a year, and indicates how any staff 
shortage could be overcome. The amount by which the 
Executive milk the poorer lines north of the Thames must 
be far more. 

Another aspect of the deleterious effect of the power of 
the Executive is provided by looking outside its sphere of 
influence. Many single fares are still available in West 
Yorkshire at under l^-d. a mile, whilst in Newcastle-on- 
Tyne the purchaser of a yearly ticket is offered a discount 
from the quarterly rate, equivalent to per cent, per 
annum free of tax. It is only fair to add here that these 
figures are for mid-December and are the most recent that 
I can quote. It is realised that there is an Application 
before you to increase rates in the Provinces, but if that 
Application is successful, it is not known what use will 
be made of it. 

May we again draw your attention to paragraph 360 and 
361 of the Chambers Report, on the subject of the 
activities of the Executive? To paraphrase this in the 
words of Mr. Micawber: Train fare 7d., bus fare 8d., 
salvation ; train fare 8d., bus fare 7d., ruin. 

The most recent figures of traffic returns by the Execu- 
tive show only too clearly that increased fares have not 
materially improved receipts, and it may reasonably be 
deducted that such fares have merely driven away still 
more business. 

It has been suggested that high fares are not primarily 
responsible for the increasing use of cars, although a 
modest car carrying four passengers can be very econo- 
mical. Even assuming that uncomfortable public transport 
may have played some part in losing passengers to the 
luxury car, it is predominantly fares which have caused 
the immense growth of the cycle, motor-cycle and scooter 
for business journeys. 

One of the witnesses for the Commission has pleaded 
helplessness in face of this growth. Mr. Thornton and 
Sir Herbert Walker would have reacted differently. It is 
significant that 40 years ago the Great Eastern Railway 
provided over 20,000 seats an hour under steam on one 
set of metals between Liverpool Street and Bethnal Green, 
whilst the Executive, even by electric traction, cannot 
manage more than 13,000. 

That is the end of the evidence. Sir; it hoped that this 
has made it clear why the present Application should be 
rejected, so that an Inquiry into the present state of affairs 


may be instituted. If you wish to have chapter and verse 
for the figures quoted, it will be a pleasure to send them 
to you by post; I do not want to trouble you now with 
quotations. 

3662. {President): A great deal of this evidence, Mr. 
Ruler, is directed to a complaint that Mr. Fay’s clients 
are conducting a civil war between themselves? — They are 
in effect. I cannot imagine the Gas Board doing this; I 
cannot imagine, say, the North Thames Gas Board running 
the mains down the street and the South Eastern Gas 
Board running another set of mains at the bottom of the 
garden. The Chambers Report made that clear; although 
1 suppose there is no personal animosity between the two 
bodies, there is not that degree of co-operation which we 
are led to expect, and the British Transport Commission 
does not exercise the same control over the London Trans- 
port Executive as it does over the other Executives. 

3663. You referred to two paragraphs in the Chambers 
Report; I am glad you referred to it, because I think it 
ought to be made compulsory reading for a lot of people. 
A great deal that is in it has been repeated again and 
again here, although suggestions which have been made 
here have been completely falsified by the Chambers 
Committee. I think you are exaggerating the effect of 
paragraphs 360 and 361, Mr. Ruler; however, we will look 
at it again. — The difficulty is, as they pointed out them- 
selves, that the full reference was to the relationship 
between the Commission and the Executive, and they did 
in places bring out the points I am trying to bring out 
today. 

3664. But I am afraid we have no power to put an end 

to this alleged civil war. — No; that is why I put at the top 
that if you reject the Application as a whole, an Order 
should be made that an Inquiry should be held 

3665. You mean that somebody else will have to hold 
an Inquiry? — There has never been an Inquiry into the 
Commission as a whole, as against the Executive; that has 
always been the trouble. 

3666. I think for myself that there have been too many 
Inquiries into both; we have held seven or eight ourselves. 
— You are limited to considering the fares, but it is this 
administration which is causing the trouble. 

3667. {President): We are restricted to what we can 
order, Mr. Ruler, but we can allow anybody to say any- 
thing; we are not restricted to what we should listen to. 

Mr. Fay, do you want to cross-examine Mr. Ruler? 

{Mr. Fay) : If you please. Sir. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 


3668. I hope I have followed what you have been 
saying, Mr. Ruler. You think that the fares should be so 
adjusted as to give people the motive of avoiding bus 
travel and going on to the trains? — I think it should be 
done in that manner. What happens is that if you have a 
journey of a mile and a few yards, you are charged for 
two miles on the railway, whereas on the bus you can 
get off a stage short of the mile and a quarter. 

3669. Do you remember what the scale was in 1950 
when the first Scheme took place? — I cannot say that I 
remember it in detail. 

3670. In general, the Main Line railways fares were 
higher than the fares by bus or by Underground, were 
they not? — That was probaibly true. 

3671. That is right, is it not; every Londoner knew that 
it was more expensive to go by the South Eastern, or by 
one of the other Main Line trains, than it was to go by 
bus? — Yes, it was. 

3672. I suppose you would disapprove of that? — I think 
it is quite wrong; it has caused the closing of a lot of 
lines. 

3673. Do you know that that was put right by assimila- 
tion in 1950? — I do not agree with you. 

3674. Do you agree that in consequence of the 1950 
Interim Scheme the Main Line railway fares in the London 


area were reduced? — The position is that the fares on the 
Underground Group and the buses which were relative to 
the railway were fractionally lower — they were then and 
they still are — than the Main Line fares. 

3675. {President): But that was not the question, the 
answer to which is: Yes, it was done by the first Scheme. — 
But we have never had full assimilation. 

3676. {Mr. Fay): Yes, you have, except on single fares 
on the railways, which very few people take. — Of course 
they do not take them; that is obvious. 

3677. But people who make a journey from the 
suburbs to London by rail, surely go back by rail? — They 
would do. 

3678. But you think they stay in the suburb at the end 
of their journey?— Yes; on the Broad Street to Richmond 
line it was done quite frequently. 

3679. You say that they took the journey by train 

and probably never came back 

3680. {President): They liked Richmond so much 
better than Broad Street that they went there for ever. — 
They did in fact use it as a stage. 

3681. {Mr. Fay): But if they came back, they bought 
a day return fare, which was the same as the Underground 
or the bus? — Oh, no. It is only on certain long-distance 
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journeys that that is true; on the shorter journeys there is 
no day return. 

3682. Have you read the Scheme we are discussing, 
Mr. Ruler? — Yes. 

3683. Then you know that it is laid down by law in 
the Scheme that there has to be a day return? — Yes, but 
on the short journeys there is no advantage. 

3684. No, because the full rate return, which is double 
the single, is in fact the same as the bus or Underground 
fare? — It might be on the Underground, but not on the 
bus, because you cannot adjust your journey to get out 
100 yards short of the station. 

3685. But do you know that the bus fare stages are 
usually adjusted so as to come at junctions near railway 
stations? — ^They are worked out on a half-mile basis, yes, 
but you cannot stop the train before it gets to the station 
and say; “ I’ve had my mile, and I want to get out ”. 
What do you want to do if I want to travel from Waterloo 
to London Bridge — stop the train on the bridge? — It is 
just over a mile, and therefore you pay for two rniles. 
When you pay a bus fare, they give you that additional 
half-mile stage which they do not give you on the railway 
anyway. 

3686. What you are saying is that in a bus on the road 
a person can get out at the mile stage and walk the rest 
of the way? — ^Yes, and it may be quite short. 

3687. But you are saying that you cannot do that on a 
train, because the trains have to use stations? — Yes, and 
there is that bias; people always have a nose for a bargain. 

3688. Yes, that is one of the advantages of bus travel; 
the bus travels on roads? — It is an advantage when the 
roads are clear, but now that they are not clear, to close 
down a railway does not help, from the point of view of 
congestion, dither the Executive or the Commission. 

3689. Are you saying that London Lines are under- 
used? — During the day they certainly are. 

3690. Yes, most services are during the day, but what 
about the rush hour? — Some lines are used to capacity 
with trains of normal length; others are not. 

3691. But the passengers make a lot of complaint 
about overcrowding in the rush hour, do they not? — But 
the lines are not used to capacity on the Southern. The 
High Level at London Bridge is used to capacity, but the 
Blackfriars and eastern section is not used to capacity in 
the rush hour. 

3692. It is in your part of the world that the Southern 
has spent a vast amount of money duplicating their track 
so as to provide more trains in the rush hour, is it not? 
They have doubled the track, but whether it has provided 
more trains in the rush hour or not, I do not know. 

3693. But they have spent a lot of money Yes, but 

it is wasted because of the bottleneck at the Penge tunnel; 


because of that you will never get the benefit of the double 
tracking. 

3694. {President): So you want them to spend some 
more? — It is no use widening the railway or the road if 
all the traffic has to be pushed into the same space as it 
was before. They may increase the capacity to the coast, 
but not on the railway as a whole — it cannot be increased. 

3695. (Mr. Fay): Do you think that the passangers 
should have a freedom of choice where road and rail is 
available? — Yes, but I do not think they should be swayed 
toy the fact of the bus being almost invariably cheaper. 

3696. You mean if you get off short of where you want 
to go? — Not short of where you want to go ; short of 
where the fare stage ends. 

3697. So that is using the bus to economise by walking 
part of the way? — ^I do not say that you would have to 
walk any farther than you would have to walk to the 
station. Where the journey is a fraction over the mile, 
the bus is inevitably cheaper, because you can get off 
at the previous stage, and there is not enough business 
in the off-peak periods for railway and road to run a 
full service in the same direction between the same points. 

3698. And do they do that now? — They do in fact. 

3699. And you would deprive the public of that free- 
dom of choice in the slack hours? — ^I would say: Offer 
them a sub-standard fare on the railway and therefore 
you would not have to have such a frequent service of 
buses. Wherever there is a railway line running, you will 
always find a better bus service than where there is not 
a railway line running. 

3700. And that is an example of this internecine 
warfare that you have referred to? — Yes. 

3701. Perhaps that is why there are 60 members of 
the Commission looking after the Executive. You really 
think, do you, that the Executive and the Commission are 
engaged in a struggle for London passengers? — We know 
that the Executive are trying to get autonomy ; there is 
a White Paper out now to give them that autonomy. 

3702. {President) : I would like to know about this ; 
what is the Command No. of the White Paper which is 
going to give London Transport autonomy? — ^I cannot 
give you that, but there is one proposed whereby London 
Transport is to be given autonomy and control over the 
traffic in the London area. How that is going to be done, 
I just do not know ; I cannot imagine the London Trans- 
port Executive saying to the Northern Line: “You must 
alter the Elying Scotsman because we want to run a train ”. 

3703. But that is a matter for the Government. Your 
reference to the White Paper, which I know about, is a 
little compressed, is it not? — Yes ; I think we have perhaps 
got a little off the point. 

(Mr. Fay) : And having got off it, we had better abandon 
it. 


{The Witness withdrew) 
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{President) : Now Mr. Sarson, you represent the Chelms- 
ford Railway Users Association. Do you want to be 
sworn? Strictly speaking, if you are going to give evidence, 
you ought to be sworn. 

{Mr. Sarson): Yes, Sir, if you please. 


Mr. Charles Sarson, sworn 


3704. {President) : I have your Objection before me ; 
are you the Chairman of the Chelmsford Users Associa- 
tion? — No, Sir, but I am the only person who could spare 
the time to come here. Actually I am the Treasurer and 
I am on the Committee. I do not want to waste the time 
of the Committee ; many of the things I had planned 
to say have already been said by the first two witnesses 
this morning. 

The Chelmsford Railways Users Association is a very 
young body ; we started only at the end of last December, 
and we have now 200 paid members with a potential 
membership of some 500 — that is what we are aiming 
at. This has been arranged rather hurriedly, and I have 
not been able to go round and get all the evidence I should 
have liked from other users, so in the circumstances I 
have to appear myself, and I will give examples of what 
I have to pay on my own journey. 

I went to Chelmsford in March of 1958 ; by reason 
of my business, which is that of an accountant, in Which 
I have to travel all over the place, a quarterly season 
is useless to me, so I take a monthly season. When 1 
first went to Chelmsford my monthly season was 
£4 17s. Od. ; since then there have been three increases, 
and it is now £6 17s. Od., which is an increase of some- 
where about 41 per cent, in rates over the three years. 

The Commission is now proposing what is known 
euphemistically as a “ ceiling ” of a further 20 per cent, 
and the people whom I represent, and I myself, feel very 
strongly about this ; we do not see why these ceilings 
should be granted in such an ad lib. fashion. The ceiling 
is used, in spite of all protestations to the contrary by 
the Commission, who say: “We only want a ceiling; we 
are not going to use it ”, but we have seen them use 
it time and time again. Just as in the case of Hitler, 
we are always hearing about the “ last demands ” — ^we 
are always getting that sort of thing in the Commission. 

When I was at school, although it was a long time ago, 
I remember something which was called the Danegeld ; 
you always paid up a bit more so that the invaders would 
go away. We are always paying a bit more, hoping that 
that is an end of it, but it never is. 

The Commission is always being asked for a break- 
down ; that has appeared in the Press, particularly in an 
article in the “ Sunday Times ”, but the Commission 
cannot give the actual breakdown showing the breakdown 
of the losses — they do not know where their losses were 
incurred, or that is what they say, unless they have been 
misreported, and I cannot think that such a reputable 
paper as the “ Sunday Times ” would do that. 

If the Transport Commission does not know where it 
is incurring losses, then it wants a few accountants to 
work for it ; in my job I have to get out accounts to 
present to the Tax people ; if I had a client who was 
making a loss, and I could not tell him where he was 
making it, he would probably say: “Thank you very 
much, Mr. Sarson ; I’ll go to another accountant and I’ll 
pay you your fee at my convenience ” — if in fact he paid 
it at all. 

3705. If you want to make your fortune, or your 

reputation, both as an accountant and a railway expert, 
Mr. Sarson — No, Sir. 

3706. But if you want to, you have only to find a 

method of distinguishing, in the case of the track and 
signalling costs of British Railways, or any other railway 
for that matter, between that portion which should be 
allocated to passenger traffic and that portion which should 
be allocated to freight traffic. — ^I agree. Sir, but, and I am 
quite serious about this 


3707. We are serious about that ; it bedevils a great 
deal of our calculations — that is, the absence of any mode 
of doing that with any accuracy. — Would it be possible 
to obtain any sort of figures at all? I am interested in 
Chelmsford, in the line from London to Chelmsford ; we 
are informed that there has been an increase since the 
war of about 40 per cent, in the number of passengers. 
My friend from Bishop’s Stortford was talking about the 
number of seats, but a seat in Chelmsford is something 
you see other people occupying before you get on at 
Chelmsford, and that is one of our grievances. 

I have also heard it urged that the cost of travel is 
on the average 2 per cent, of people’s salaries ; that may 
or may not be true, but I can only say that the cost of 
travel to me is 9 per cent, of my salary. It may be said : 
“ Well, you dhose to live at Chelmsford ”, but I did that 
because of the high cost of property in the London region, 
and for a married man with two children it is quite 
impossible to buy a house in the London region. 

The railways have created the season ticket holder ; they 
have done that by issuing all sorts of advertisements — 
“ Live at Clacton ; live by the sea ; cheap fares, frequent 
services ”. With regard to both the cheap fares and the 
frequent services, I will not say that they are lies, but 
they are hardly true. 

I do not want to deal with the difficulties they are 
having at the present time — that has nothing to do with 
fares — but the railways having signally failed since 
nationalisation to give anything like an adequate service, 
I think they should put their house in order before they 
raise the prices. If a shopkeeper were to raise his prices 
before he put up the quality of his goods, he would soon 
Ibe in bankruptcy — as indeed the railways are, but I fail 
to see why we should be expected to be subjected to these 
continual increases always with the promise of things being 
better afterwards. 

I know what they are doing at Chelmsford Station ; 
they are ripping it to pieces. But we do not care if we 
have a couple of platforms with a tin roof as long as 
we get a good service running to time, which we are not, 
and the only remedy seems to be putting up the fares, 
following the example of that byword of disgrace, London 
Transport. 

3708. What is the byword, Mr. Sarson? — London 

Transport ; it has never been any good — it is too unwieldy 
and too clumsy. I used to live in the London area, and 
I can remember that we were promised through tickets 
by tram, bus and train 

3709. You are going back to 1947 now? — Yes ; I am 
going back to 1933. The first thing that happened when 
London Transport was formed was that they doubled 
the fare from Charing Crossing to Victoria ; it used to be 
Id. and they made it 2d. There used to be integrated 
services and fares, which were completely swept away, and 
you cannot travel anywhere in the London region by 
Tube or bus on combined tickets — but perhaps that is 
not relevant. I am very, very sad to think that the Com- 
mission, as distinct from the London Transport Executive, 
should have copied the example of the Executive in this, 
the only remedy they have, to push the fares up. 

They have only to examine the congestion on the roads ; 
I do not care if it takes me three or four hours — I am 
travelling by Eastern National Omnibus if the fares go up 
again. As an accountant, I budget very carefully — I have 
to do it. I want a certain reserve ; it is very unwise to 
spend up to the limit, and it is still more unwise to 
spend over. There has been an increase in fares of 40 
per cent., whereas salaries have gone up by about 8 per 
cent. — as you know. Sir, salaries of professional men do 
not rise very high. 
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We think, therefore, that the Commission should get 
on with some of these economies that they say they will 
make. After every wage claim, they say that they will 
elfect economies, but if you go to Liverpool Street and 
see the number of porters standing about doing absolutely 
nothing, and still doing absolutely nothing after you have 
got there, there is where the economies could be made, 
certainly not putting up the fares for ordinary people. 

The people who do not need to travel by rail are those 
v/ho are better off anyway ; if I had a car I would never 
darken the station door again, and that is how we all 
feel. I do feel really bitter about this ; we all do. It 
is such a constant increase ; it is like a constant blackmail, 
and we cannot budget from one month to the other. If 
we are going to have these proposed increases, how do 
we know that they are going to be the last? We do not 
know that. 

3710. But you do not feel so hotly about the increases 

in prices of other commodities since before 1933 — ^because 
you have been going back to 1933 — and the golden years 
of the 1920’s? — They were certainly better than they are 
now, but that is by-the-bye. I do not feel so hot about 
them, because I think v/e have better value for money. 
I know it is not much good, but take the example of a 
car ; I know that has increased in price, and it may be 
that the finish is not so good as it was before the war, 
but I think the car is fundamentally better with its sales 
appeal — ^its gadgets, if you like — even though it is not 
such a solid job. But not the railway ; after the war the 
cry always was that they were run to death during the 
war, and the excuse went on for years ; it was still going 
on up to five years ago, and still to-day you get people 
saying that the war ran the railways to death and that 
they were given no chance. My answer to that is that 
they had compensation from the Government 

3711. But I am sure that with regard to increases in 
other commodities, you do not feet any great irritation? 
I do on some of them ; I particularly object, for instance, 
that paying 6d. for a Sunday newspaper, but that is by- 
the-bye. I object also to paying astronomical prices for 
food, but we can limit our expenditure on that if we do 
not want to pay it. I cannot say, as I do not go to the 
shops myself, how much a pound of beef costs, but if 


I find that a pound of beef costs too much, I can choose 
mutton, veal or lamb. I do not travel by the railway 
because I want to ; I travel because I have to earn my 
living. Where there is a monopoly — ^where you have no 
choice — it is not much good objecting, and I have a certain 
amount of choice about other prices. 

3712. So your remedy is that the Commission should 
provide a better service for less money ; is that the 
position? — No ; I say that they should put thdr house 
in order. If they were to show us that they could give 
us a decent service instead of running their trains 30 or 
40 minutes late, with constant broadcasts at Liverpool 
Street that “ We regret ” and so on, and if they give us 
a seat, or alternatively a five-day standing season, we 
would not mind; they could say then: “There you are; 
it’s costing us an awful lot of money, but you must 
admit that we have done a good job, and do you mind 
paying more?” I would then be willing to pay a bit 
more, but I do not think, until they have done that, that 
they are entitled to make us pay those increases. 

3713. But who is to find the money, Mr. Sarson? — 
That I must leave to the financial experts. Some of the 
money has already been found from the general taxation, 
and I believe there was some idea which was mentioned 
in Parliament from some scheme of running the trains 
on similar lines to the National Health Service, but I am 
not competent to speak as to that. 

3714. But somebody would have to find the money? — 
Doubtless it would be all of us, but I do feel that certain 
classes of railway users are being penalised. The rail- 
ways created the season ticket holders, and they now 
dislike them ; we are a drug on the market and a nuisance, 
but they would not want half the trains without us. The 
old railway companies used to regard the season ticket 
holder as their bread and butter ; now they are disposing 
of him and going out for the jam, with the result that 
they are losing more and more traffic. 

3715. Very well, Mr. Sarson; I think you are making 
a long enough speech, without many facts in it. — Verv 
good. 

3716. {President)-. Do you want to cross-examine Mr. 
Sarson, Mr. Fay? 


Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 


3717. Do I understand that you are a Chartered 
Accountant? — No. 

3718. I am sorry; I thought you said you were? — 
I said I was an accountant. 

3719. Very well. You live at Chelmsford? — Yes. 

3720. And you have a season ticket between Chelms- 
ford and Liverpool Street? — Yes. 

3721. I am told that it is a distance of 30 miles; is 
that right? — I should think that it was slightly more — more 
like 34 miles actually. 

3722. So much the better for us, if it is further. — ^I 
really do not know ; why should ft be? 

3723. If we are going to find out how much you pay 
for year travel, you had better take it from me that it is 
30 miles. — ^I know that it is 35 miles by road. 

3724. I see. Your season ticket to-day costs £6 17s. Od. 
a month ; is that right? — Yes. 

3725. Do you use it five days a week? — Yes. 

3726. Do you ever come up to London on Saturdays? 
—No. 

3727. Or Sundays? — Never. 

3728. Do you ever use it to go a little way up the 
line at the week-end? — Never ; I make one journey per 
day each way. 

3729. But if you wanted to go up to a theatre on 
Saturday, you could use your season?- — ^^I could, if I could 
afford to go to a theatre. 


3730. Do you mean that you are living so far out of 
London that to come up to London for a theatre is 
beyond your means? — No, I could go to a theatre 
occasionally, but if these monopolistic charges keep going 
up, it becomes increasingly difficult, and one cannot do it. 
A lot of people are fond of this overworked symbol of 
the price of a packet of cigarettes— although I do not 
smoke myself, so I do not know — but you have to 
economise on something, whether it is on cigarettes, if 
you smoke, or on your food or on a box of chocolates 
for your wife — something h'as to go. 

3731. If you come up to London five days a week, 
your average time of travel over the year is 22 days a 
month? — Yes. 

3732. That means that you travel on an average 1,320 
miles per month by rail? — Yes ; I have not checked the 
figures. 

3733. You are an accountant; you can do it in your 
head, whereas 1 have had to do it on paper. You get that 
mileage at a cost of, what is it— £6 17s. Od.? — Yes. 

3734. That is about l|-d. a mile, is it not? — ^Yes. 

3735. That is not very much, is it? — I think it is quite 
enough. 

3736. I see ; you think it is quite enough. It is in 
relation to other expenditure. My point is that if you are 
going to increase it, I do not think it matters how many 
miles it is ; we are coming back to Istambul. 

3737. Yes ; that was something that was used by me to 
give an illustration of the amount of travel you season 
ticket holders do. It is a great amount of travel, is it 
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not? — But we do not ask the railways to carry us at a 
loss. They say; “Go and live in Clacton” 

3738. Did they say to you: “Go and live in Chelms- 
ford ”? — No ; they would not take any notice of me 
personally. 

3739. Perhaps an estate agent said it — “ Come to live 
at Chelmsford because the fares are low”? — No. In point 
of fact I went to live there because at the time I could 
afford the house I found. 

3740. I hope you got it before the recent increases in 
prices? — Yes. 

3741. Then you were lucky. You say that if the fares 
go up you will go by Eastern National Coach? — Yes. 

3742. Do you know what that is going to cost you? — 
That is going to cost about 4s. 6d. a day. 

3743. Are you quite sure about that? — It is 4s. 9d. 
a day, and from there I can get another bus to the City, 
which I think is a fare of 6d. 

3744. 6d. from Bow to the City? — That cannot be 
right. Perhaps I could be told what it is. — 4s. 9d. is the 
return from Chelmsford to Bow, but actually it would be 
4s. 6d. from where I live ; I live a little way outside. 

3745. We do not seem to be able to give you that 
information about the fare from Bow to the City at the 
moment, but that is what you are proposing to do ; you 
are not deterred by the fact that the Eastern National 
Company belongs to the British Transport Commission? — 
I do not care who they belong to so long as they charge 
the lower fare. 

3746. Another thing you objected to in rather violent 
terms was the use of the word “ ceiling ”, and the indica- 
tion that the headroom was not going to be used ; you 
thought that was a trick? — ^I did not say it was a trick ; 
I was thinking of my own fare. 

3747. You said you had seen the ceiling falsified again 
and again, and you said that you had heard similar terms 
used by Hitler? — We have heard it. 

3748. You suspect that it will be used at once? — I 
think it would. 

3749. Do you know that we have taken a long, long 
time to use it up in the past? — Yes, but they are getting 
very much more urgent. 

3750. Do you know the ceiling on the ordinary fare? — 
It is 3d. a mile, is it not? 

3751. Do you know what the actual fare is per mile? — 
2id. If they are not using the present one, why do they 
want another? 

3752. They do not want another on ordinary fares ; 
they are not asking for it. — ^I am not referring to ordinary 
fares ; I do not use them. They are asking for one on 
seasons. 

3753. If we were to put the ordinary fares up, the 
season ticket holders would be getting an extra bargain, 
would they not? — But the season ticket holders use the 
trains every day, whereas the traveller on the ordinary 
fare goes up perhaps once a month. If you travel in the 
rush hour, much of the train is occupied by the people on 
season tickets, and I do not think the travellers on the 
ordinary fare would object to paying a bit more once a 
month. Believe me, I do not travel to admire the scenery ; 
I travel because I have to. 

3754. I am told now that your fare from Bow to the 
Bank would be 8d. single, so that you would be paying 
6s. Id. all told. — But I do not necessarily come up every 
day ; by reason of my work I may have to go somewhere 
else entirely different — ^to Colchester or somewhere like 
that. 

3755. But you still find that it pays you to take a 
season? — Obviously. 

3755a. The Eastern National Coaches are running to- 
day? — ^Yes, and they do provide season tickets. 

3756. I think that is almost all I have to ask you 
except this: You are aware, are you not, that the value 


of the pound has declined since before the war? — Yes, and 
it has declined in the last three years. 

3757. The price of the collar you are wearing has risen 
about three times since the war, has it not? — ^I really 
cannot remember what it was before the war ; now it is 
about 3s. 6d. 

3758. What about shoes? — Yes ; I used to pay 21s. Od. 
for a pair of shoes. 

3759. What do you pay now? — I think the last time I 
bought a pair of shoes I paid about 69s. Od. or 70s. Od. 

3760. That is more than three times ; that is just an 
illustration. — ^Are you suggesting that railway fares were 
unduly low before the war? 

3761. I am asking if money has so much declined that 
you have to pay three times as much for everything, and 
if you do not object to doing that, why do you object 
to paying three times as much for railway travel? — I do 
not know what railway travel before the war was from 
Chelmsford. All I know is that a quarterly season is 
£18 10s. Od., and I do not imagine that it was more than 
£5 or £6 before the war. 

3762. Have you seen the last annual report of the 
Commission? — ^Yes. 

3763. Do you remember the chart on page 62, showing 
the cost of travel in terms of 1938 purchasing power? — 
Yes, I think I have seen it, although I do not remember 
the details now. But is it not misleading to keep con- 
stantly going back to what it was before the war? — There 
is no comparison ; we are always being told that it was 
a different world. 

3764. But you see, you are an accountant, and you can 
follow these things perhaps better than some of your 
fellow season ticket travellers. The plain fact is that 
money has declined in value, and that is not a thing which 
one always appreciates? — Yes. 

3765. They all appreciate that everything costs more, 
but they do not appreciate that it is because the pound 
has declined? — It is a combination of both. 

3766. And you could explain to your fellow season 
ticket travellers that if a thing costs three times what it 
cost before the war, that is not a ground for complaint; 
they are merely paying the same in terms of real money? 
— Yes — if one’s salary was three times what it was before 
the war. 

3767. And a good many people’s salaries are three 
times as much? — Yes ; that is that misleading average of 
£14 a week average wage. A good many people are get- 
ting £9 or £10 a week. 

3768. Then those people are unlucky? — I am very, 
very chary of dealing with averages. I do not like using 
them ; they can be very misleading. But I do not think 
we want a dissertation on accountancy. 

3769. I am not quite sure whether you want to cost 
the passenger services between London and Chelmsford 
as a costing exercise? — I would not mind doing so. I 
really would like to see what the cost of running that line 
is, and the revenue. 

3770. It has been said by eminent accountants that 
it is practically impossible to get a useful figure for operat- 
ing a passenger service, because of the difficulty of this 
question of joint costs? — Yes, I agree. In that case they 
seem to rush to this idea of pushing the fares up ; they 
do not seem to look for other economies first. 

.3771. You know, do you not, that they are being able 
to pay their outgoings on their borrowing from the tax- 
payer, who is paying the interest on the borrowings as 
well as providing the money? — ^But I think they are all 
taxpayers and fare-paying passengers as well. 

3772. Do you think it is right to go on indefinitely 
being subsidised by the taxpayer? — As we have adopted 
this idea of subsidisation in this way, it does not seem a 
very heinous idea that the Commission should be subsi- 
dised. 


(The Witness withdrew) 
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{Mr. Goff): May I say something here with regard 
to a comment which my learned friend made when he was 
cross-examining the previous witness? He said something 
to this effect ; “ Perhaps that is why Mr. Hill said that there 
were 60 people in the offices of the Commission dealing 
with the affairs of the London Transport Executive 
With great respect, I think my learned friend’s memory 
must have played him false, because Mr. Hill did not say 
that. It was put to Mr. Hill in cross-examination, and 
what he said was : “ I cannot see what they could be 

doing ; it is impossible to envisage 60 people in the 
Transport Commission overlooking the work of London 
Transport ”. 

{Mr. Fay): Every time I attempt to enliven the pro- 
ceedings With a little feeble humour, I get into trouble. 

{Mr. Goff): The humour was not feeble, but it might 
be dangerous. 

{President) : Mr. Vine, do you want to give any evidence? 

{Mr. Vine) : No, Sir ; I am here as an advocate to-day 
on behalf of the Southend Corporation. 

May it please you. Sir ; the Southend Corporation put 
in two Objections, the first one being to Application 1960 
No. 2, which is Stage 1. They objected there to the 
proposal to increase maximum early morning second-class 
return fares. In view of the fact that the 1st lanuary 
of this year has come and gone, that is no longer of any 
importance ; it is purely academic and we can discount that 
now, because there is nothing in it. 

Secondly, the Corporation objected to the proposals on 
Stage 1, to increase second-class season ticket rates. That, 
of course, has largely been swallowed up in the following 
Application, 1960 No. 5, which is Stage 3. To that the 
Corporation have lodged an Objection, firstly to the pro- 
posal to increase the cost of carriage of passengers by rail 
on the London Tilbury & Southend Line on the maximum 
second-class single fares and on the London Lines’ maxi- 
mum second-class season ticket rates. 

Dealing first vyith the maximum second-class single fares 
under the Scheme of 1959, the single fare from Fen- 
church Street to Southend Central was fixed at 6s. Id. 
for 36 miles. The Transport Commission now seek to 
increase that to 6s. 2d. by an increase of Id. One cannot 
take serious objection to that, because as a percentage 
of the whole fare it is not very great ; but I would make 
this comment. Sir, that first of all under Stage 1 the 
Transport Commission increased the maximum second- 
class single by Id. for short journeys of, I think, 14- and 
2 miles, and then under Stage 2 they increased the normal 
single fare by Id. for single journeys up to 15 miles, and 
now they want to increase it by Id. for the longer 
journeys. If that was a necessity, we say that it should 
have been done under Stage 1 or Stage 2, and that it has 
merely come along now as an afterthought ; there is no 
real reason for it. 

The Corporation appreciates that single fares on London 
Lines of British Railways are in fact higher, and that 
there is a special rate on the London Tilbury and Southend 
Line ; but it is a matter of comment that the Commission 
are not suggesting that the ordinary single fare on British 
Railways London Lines other than the London Tilbury 
and Southend Line or on British Railways’ lines outside 
London should be increased. It has been a 3d. maximum 
since 1959, and there is no intention of increasing it. 

So what we say is : 'Why increase the rate on the 
London Tilbury and Southend Line? We do not press 
that very much — it is only Id. for 36 miles — but the crux 
of the matter is the second leg, namely the proposal to 
increase second-class season ticket rates on London Lines. 
Under the 1959 Scheme (he maximum authorised for one 
year for 36 miles was £74 11s. Od. ; under Stage 1 it has 
gone up to £81, and under Stage 2 it has gone up to 
£84 16s. Od. Under Stage 3, as now proposed, it has 
gone up to £89 4s. Od. in the 11th Schedule; that is an 
increase of 19.5 per cent, in the maximum authorised in 
a period of 15 months. 

{President): What did you say the mileage was, Mr. 
Vine? 


{Mr. Vine): It is 36 miles on the Fenchurch Street line 
to Southend Central ; that represents, over the 1959 
Scheme, an increase of 19.5 per cent., and you will 
recollect. Sir, that when I cross-examined Mr. Harbour 
I drew his attention to his Exhibit BH 25. Therefore, the 
increase between what is proposed under Stage 3 and what 
was actually introduced on the 1st November, 1959, under 
the 1959 Scheme, is an increase of 25 per cent., because in 
November, 1959, they did not take advantage of the 
maximum they were then allowed. 

Mr. Harbour in his evidence said that so far as London 
Lines were concerned, this was not a headroom Scheme, 
and he admitted that the increase under Stage 3 was not 
far distant — he said it was just round the corner. So 
there has been a 25 per cent, increase in a matter of 15 
months for Southend, and I asked Mr. Harbour whether 
the Commission’s expenses had increased by 25 per cent, 
since the 1959 Scheme was allowed, and he was unable 
to tell me at all to what extent the expenses had increased. 

If you recollect. Sir, I put it to him and he agreed, that 
wages certainly had not increased by 25 per cent, in the 
last 15 months, and what we say is that if the level 
which was decided by this Tribunal in 1959 was in the 
opinion of the Tribunal a proper level, nothing has been 
shown since why that amount should be increased by 
19.5 per cent. You heard a certain amount about 
expenses ; nothing has been said by the Commission on 
the question of economies. 

There is another matter with regard to these season 
tickets of which I would like to remind you ; I think it 
came out in my cross-examination of Mr. Harbour. It 
was that the discount on British Railways outside the 
London area on a journey of 36 miles was 54 per cent, 
as shown on one of Mr. Dickson’s exhibits ; I think it 
was his Exhibit AD 2 which showed that for a 5-day 
week for a 36-mile journey the discount for the season 
ticket holders was 39 per cent. So far as Southend is 
concerned, the season ticket rates proposed under Stage 
3 for Southend on London Lines — I put the calculation 
to Mr. Harbour, and I will not bother you with the details, 
but he agreed with me — show that so far as Southend was 
concerned, there was a discount of only 39 per cent, for 
36 miles. So it is 54 per cent, on British Railways outside 
the London area for 36 miles, and only 39 per cent, for 
36 miles on London Lines. 

Another feature of this Application, so far as season 
tickets are concerned, is this, that under Stage 3 the 
Commission are proposing to increase the ordinary fare 
for 36 miles on the London Tilbury and Southend Line 
by Id., which represents 2d. a day, and on the assumption 
that somebody works a 5-day week for 50 weeks in the 
year, that is 250 working days at 2d., which is an increase, 
for somebody travelling on ordinary singles, of £2 Is. 8d. 
That is the proposed increase on the ordinary single over 
a year as compared with the 1959 Scheme. 

When it comes to the annual season, as I said earlier, 
under the 1959 Scheme your Tribunal authorised £74 11s. 
per annum for the annual season, and the Stage 3 proposal 
for a year is £89 4s. Od. ; that is an increase of £14 13s. Od. 
in the annual season ticket rate compared with an increase 
of only £2 Is. 8d. for a year on the ordinary single ticket 
rate. In other words. Sir, these increases are discriminat- 
ing against the season ticket holder as compared with the 
ordinary traveller. 

Another part of the Southend Corporation’s Objection — 
actually it is both their Objections — is that no provision 
is made to ensure that the maximum second-class season 
ticket rate between Liverpool Street and Southend 
(Victoria) will remain no higher than those between Fen- 
church Street and Southend Central. The position is that 
from Fenchurch Street to Southend Central is 36 miles, 
whereas from Liverpool Street to Southend (Victoria) is 
42 miles and, of course, so far as the Liverpool Street 
Line is concerned, the fares are on a completely different 
scale altogether. 

So far as the journey from Liverpool Street to Southend 
(Victoria) is concerned, they are not London Lines British 
Railways ; London Lines British Railways on that line 
ceases at Shenfield. So one would get theoretically this 
position on paper, that on the Fenchurch Street to 
Southend Central line on the Stage 3 proposals it is 
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£89 4s. Od. ; on the Liverpool Street to Southend (Victoria) 
line under the Stage 3 proposals, other than London Lines, 
it is £106 8s. Od., a difference of £17 4s. Od. per annum. 

The Corporation takes the view that the fares should 
be equated to those of the shorter distance. I know that 
in fact they are at the moment, but there is no guarantee 
as to how long that position will continue. 

The matter was taken up by the Corporation with the 
Chief Solicitor of the British Transport Commission, and 
he said in his letter to the Corporation of the 16th 
December, 1960, that no long-term assurance could be 
given on this point, but that it was not the present inten- 
tion of the Comm'issTion to raise the Southend (Viotoria) 
to Liverpool Street fares above the fare of the Southend 
Central to Fenchurch Street service ; but what the 
Corporation is saying is that nothing has been written 
in the Scheme by way of an assurance that the present 
position should be continued, and we say that it is most 
important to the residents of Southend that tickets on 
the two lines should continue to be freely available, 
particularly having regard to the chaotic conditions at 
this time, especially in the middle of the day when the 
train service is even worse than it normally is ; even 
outside peak hours the trains do not seem to run on time. 
At the moment there are very bad conditions from time 
to time on the Liverpool Street line owing to the change 
of voltage ; only last November I had myself to travel 
by electricity from Southend (Victoria) to Wickford, by 
diesel from Wickford to Shenfield, and then by steam from 
Shenfield to Liverpool Street — one almost had a view 
of railway transport down the Century in that 42 miles. 

The Corporation submit that no real case has been 
shown for raising the maximum charges above the present 
authorised level under the 1959 Scheme ; secondly the 
Corporation submit that if these Applications are allowed, 
there may very well be an actual reduction in income 
instead of an increase. 

You will recollect. Sir, that when I cross-examined Mr. 
Harbour he admitted that the discount for loss of traffic 
under the 1959 Scheme as allowed by this Tribunal was 
estimated at 3y per cent. ; in Exhibit BH 27 it was shown 
that the anticipated loss of traffic for Stage 1 was 3 per 
cent. ; in Exhibit BH 29 it was shown that the discount 
for Stage 2 was 2 per cent., and under Stage 3 a further 
3 per cent., giving a minimum loss of traffic of 11^ per 
cent, over a period of approximately five months ; and 
the Corporation take the view, and put it forward to you 
in all seriousness, that no enterprise can continue for 
very long to lose traffic at the rate of ll-j per cent, in 
15 months without very shortly finding itself in Carey 
Street, and the Corporation says that with these suggested 
increases the Commission are doing themselves more harm 
than good. They lack the goodwill of the public at the 
moment ; it is quite apparent from what has been said 
by private individuals here to-day and the terms in which 
they have addressed you, that there is a lot of feeling 
against British Railways — one has only to travel by train 


to hear it — and we are saying that these increases will 
go on making this ill-will bigger and bigger, the loss of 
traffic will become greater and greater, so that as I put 
to Mr. Harbour when I cross-examined him, British 
Railways will be pricing themselves out of the market. 

The third submission I wish to make is that Southend 
qualifies for cheap fares ; it is now largely a dormitory 
town for London workers, and it is a seaside town for 
London residents, who come down to Southend every day. 
It is almost unique — probably more so than Brighton — 
in that the trains travel to a very large extent on a very 
short length of rail, and it must be one of the most paying 
lines in this country, if in fact any lines in this country 
are paying. 

We say that increased season ticket rates will result 
in City workers seeking employment elsewhere. The pro- 
posed annual season ticket rate of £89 4s. Od. is a very 
large amount, as I think you said, by any standards of 
people’s incomes, but taking the young men coming from 
Southend who want to go into insurance offices in the 
City, or banks, and that kind of thing, or people who want 
to take up apprenticeships with firms on the East side of 
London, £89 is a very large share of their income ; and for 
the family man with not a large income, it is a crippling 
proportion of his income again. 

We say that if these fares are increased in this manner 
something will have to happen: Either people will have 
to move back to London near their work, or they will 
have to find work nearer their homes, for people cannot 
afford, quite a large number of them, to go on paying 
in this way. 

The other fear of the Corporation is this, that these 
increased rates will be reflected in other cheap fares such 
as cheap day returns for Which no authority is required 
from your Tribunal, and that will result in London visitors 
seeking their pleasures elsewhere than in Southend to the 
detriment of the County Borough. 

Finally, the Corporation submit that the proposed in- 
crease of Id. in the ordinary single fare should not be 
approved, but I do not press that point very seriously. 
Secondly, we submit — and we do take a very serious view 
about this — ^that the maximum second class season ticket 
rates should not be increased in the manner proposed 
by the Commission. 

(President) : Mr. Currie, I think you have some witnesses? 

(Mr. Currie ) ; If I may call my evidence, Sir. 

(President) : You are representing the Folkestone and 
Kent Coast Railway Travellers’ Association? 

(Mr. Currie)-. That is so. I will call Mr. Palmer. If, 
as a matter of convenience, I might hand in a copy of 
Mr. Palmer’s evidence, it might facilitate matters. 

(President): He had better be sworn, because Mr. Fay 
may want to cross-examine him. 
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Mr Anthony William Palmer, sworn 
Examined by Mr. Currie 


3773. What is your full name? — Anthony William 
Palmer. 

3774. Where do you live? — 17, Homer Gardens, 
Broadstairs, Kent. 

3775. I think you are the Chairman of the Federation 
of South-East Railway Travellers’ Associations and the 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of the North-East Kent 
Railway Travellers’ Association? — That is so. 

3776. Perhaps you would give your evidence. — It is 
the view of the Executive Committee of the North-East 
Kent Railway Travellers’ Association that: 

During recent years since 1957 the British Transport 
Commission has, by a series of substantial fare increases, 
placed an unreasonable burden upon the daily traveller — 
that is, the season ticket holder — from the North-East 
Kent coastal areas to the Metropolis. These persons, for 
the most part, are unable to follow their chosen vocations 
in their home towns, which have for many years suffered 
severe employment problems and have, as a result, been 
designated a “ Special ” area. 

To appreciate the effect of these increases, it is essential 
to understand how the growth of the commuter element 
in these towns has evolved, and the type of person com- 
prising the daily exodus to London. 

Firstly, persons were encouraged to live in the coastal 
towns, both before and after the 1939-45 war, by Govern- 
ment and Railway policy — the bait for such removal of 
domicile being cheap rail travel. The reward to the 
Authorities concerned was (i) the spread of population 
from densely populated London with the subsequent 
improvement of prosperity in non-industrial coastal areas, 
and (ii) the Railways were assured of a certain minimum 
income to operate the small but efficient business rail 
service. 

The second type of persons are the sons and daughters 
of the above persons who, having now completed their 
schooling in these areas, find the only method of avoiding 
unemployment is to journey daily to and from places of 
employment in London and the Medway towns. 

The third persons are particularly married couples with 
young families with the usual family commitments, who 
particularly in recent years — ^^that is, prior to 1957 — ^were 
encouraged by cheap concessional fare travel, advertised 
as a “ bait ” even to the present day, to set up homes in 
coastal towns. There are still — or, at least, there were 
up to a few months ago — advertisements encouraging 
people down to these coastal towns, Clacton and Frinton, 
for instance. 

The fourth type of person is the persons who have 
family roots in the coastal areas, but are now finding an 
increasing difficulty in gaining a livelihood from the towns 
of their birth. 

Each of the above groups, the majority of whom are, 
without doubt, in the lower to middle-income groups, are 
primarily white-collar workers, clerks and the like, who 
have not, according to Ministry of Labour statistics, 
benefitted from increased incomes to the same extent as 
other groups of workers — the majority of whom live 
comparatively short distances from their jobs. 

Since 1957, the quarterly Red Line season ticket (which 
cost £9 17s. 6d. in 1939) has increased from £18 10s. 9d. 
to £27 17s. Od., which is an increase of 50 per cent. 

3777. (President): Where is this? Season tickets to 
where? — These figures are from Broadstairs to London, 
in fact, but it applies to all station from Herne Bay to 
Ramsgate on that section of the line. 

If the headroom of 20 per cent, required under the 
present Application is granted and utilised, the effect would 
be to raise the Red Line season ticket to at least 80 per 
cent, above the cost of some 42 months ago. Further, 
the increase could be greater if the previous policy of 


British Railways to increase the concessional tickets by a 
greater percentage than that applied to basic tickets is 
continued. 

The cash increase to the season ticket holder in North- 
East Kent since August, 1957, therefore, has increased by 
up to £37 5s. Od. per annum, and the implementation of 
the present Application would be to add a further 
£22 5s. Od., making a total annual cost of £133 15s. Od., 
compared with £74 3s. Od. three and a half years ago. 
These increases may be small and trivial in the eyes of 
the British Transport Commission’s statistical experts, but 
to many members of this organisation no small degree 
of hardship will be experienced. There is no douibt in our 
minds that should the Tribunal approve Stage III of this 
Application, it will be only a matter of months before the 
full burden will be placed upon the long-distance season 
ticket holders. Mr. Fay’s opening speech was a clear 
enough warning of this. 

It is well to remember that whilst the overall retail 
price index at October, 1960, has risen by some 11 per 
cent, since April, 1956, the transport costs section of that 
index, of wMdh passenger fares form part, has soared by 
some 32 per cent., an increase second only to that of 
housing, which shows an increase of 32.8 per cent. Of 
course, we all know from publicity how housing costs 
have increased. This is particularly relevant when one 
bears in mind the comparatively low weighting given to 
transport costs in arriving at the Retail Price Index. 

With season ticket rates at present forming from 10 
to 20 per cent, of the gross income of the majority of 
commuters from the North-East Coast, it is contended 
that any further increase must cause an unreasonable 
amount of hardship, a fact, possibly, not previously appre- 
ciated by the Tribunal. In order that the full effect of 
the position may be indicated, the following examples are 
given to show the real cost of travel in relation to gross 
and net incomes. 

Case 1 : A single man earning £500 per annum would 
have a net income (after deduction of Income Tax, 
National Health Insurance and rail fares of £110) of 
some £318 ; in other words, 64 per cent, of his gross 
income. If the present Application is granted, these figures 
would become £296 and 59 per cent, of his gross income. 

Case II: A married man with two children earning 
£1,000 per annum would have a net income (after similar 
deductions) of £790, which represents 79 per cent, of his 
gross income. If the present Application is granted, these 
figures would become £678 and 76 per cent. 

These examples show the “ trivial ” effect of the present 
Application. 

It is easy for British Transport Commission Witnesses 
to decry objections with the argument that persons re- 
moving to the coast must have anticipated and budge!ted 
for reasonable increases. In the view of this Association, 
increases of 80 per cent, (that is £59 10s. Od. per annum) 
in three and a half years would not be reasonable. It 
is felt that the test as to what is reasonable must be 
applied both to the Commission and the consumer. It is 
suggested that not even the Director of Budgets for the 
British Transport Commission would have forecast four 
years ago that the present continuous spiral in long- 
distance season ticket rates was likely. 

Although it has been denied by witnesses for the 
British Transport Commission in their anxiety to justify 
their obtaining every penny which it is possible to 
reasonably obtain, the time has arrived when they have 
recognised the long-distance season ticket hoilder, par- 
ticularly when travelling into the London Aear, as “ sitting 
ducks ”. These people are, with few exceptions, as Mr. 
Winchester admitted in reply to Mr. Currie in relation to 
Folkestone and North-East Kent, subject to a British 
Railway’s monopoly which controls the very opportunity 
of individuals to earn a livelihood. 

The British Transport Commission have made it evident 
that as a result of their colossus reaching a stage of 
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saturation at peak hours and their inability to utilise their 
rolling-stock and staffs, which it would appear from 
witnesses’ evidence spend the larger proportion of their 
working life in idleness, much potential revenue is lost. 
Further, the Commission would be quite happy to lose a 
considerable proportion of its regular travellers, and 
British Transport Commission statistics for the first eleven 
months of 1960 would indicate that they are succeeding 
in this object. 

At this point. Sir, I would like to read to you the 
overall tables of journeys originating from January to 
November, 1960, that is, the first eleven months of last 
year. They are the latest statistics which are available, 
where the overall decrease in British Railways’ journeys 
originating is some 35,106,000 on the previous year. 

(Mr. Currie): May I give you a copy of this. Sir? 

3778. (The Witness): These figures are taken directly 
from the transport statistics issued on the 10th February. 

3779. (Mr. Currie) : Can you help as to the pages from 
which this is taken? — Yes, it is Schedule D 1, I think. 

3780. (President): We are not going to have all these 
figures, are we? — No, merely the total. 

(President): That is Schedule D1 in the 1960 series. 
No. 13. 

3781. (Mr. Currie): I am much obliged. Sir. (To the 
Witness) : Will you continue? — It will be observed that the 
summary of these figures shows that for the 11 months to 
November, 1960, the overall journeys of British Railways 
decreased by the total of 35,106,000, which is 3.6 per 
cent., on the previous year. The season tickets on British 
Railways as a whole have decreased by 7,862,000 journeys, 
a decrease of 2.6 per cent. On the Southern Region — 
which we appreciate bears the bulk not only of the season 
ticket travel, but also the overall travel on British Railways 
— the total journeys have decreased by 7,549,000, or 1.9 
per cent., and the season tickets by 3,780,000. 

3782. (President) : When you say “ bears the bulk ”, 
I am not quite certain what you mean. It is less than 
half; it is 375m. out of 931m. — My reference there. Sir, 
was that the Southern Region passenger, traffic, as a pro- 
portion of the whole, is greater than other Regions. As 
you say, it is somewhere in the Region of 31.3 per cent. 

3783. What you said was it was the bulk, and that 
was the statement I was correcting. It is not “the bulk”. 
It is the largest single Region, and it is 375m. out of 
931m. — 40.3 per cent., yes. 

Whilst not assuming to be experts in rail transport, it 
is urged by this Association that a change of approach 
'in the operating and fares policy is required. 

It is agreed that to date the revenue of the British Rail- 
ways has Increased and that Sir Reginald Wilson’s answer, 
which he gave at the last hearing when he said, in answer 
to Mr. Milner Holland, who asked him: “Where would 
the British Transport Commission be if the season ticket 
holders followed your path and started to live at their 
work. Where would you get your money from? ”, his 
reply was; “From the travellers who remain”. It would 
appear that that has now come to pass. It is an accepted 
commercial premise, however, that one does not reduce 
the potential volume of customers whilst expanding the 
scope of its sales capacity by modernisation. The two 
actions are quite obviously directly opposed to one another. 

It is remarkable that the yield from these possible 
increases outside the London Area — ^^that is, the yield on 


the Stage 3 increases — is the comparatively small figure 
of £lm. 

It is agreed that in many places outside the London 
Transport Area cheap-day tickets provide a better buy 
than season tickets with the exception of commuters from 
outside London into the Central London Area. These 
persons (and the some 2,200 season-ticket holders from 
North-East Kent and Folkestone areas are an example) 
are, without any question of doubt, subject to British 
Railways’ monopoly and are to provide almost the whole 
of this anticipated yield. The proportion Which would 
flow from the comparatively small nurriber of 2,200 people 
in North-East Kent would be over 4 per cent, of the 
total yield of £lm. That, Sir, will give you an instance 
of the comparatively small number of people that this is 
likely to affect in such great detail. 

It is suggested that the evidence given by Mr. Dickson in 
the case of Sutton Coldfield serves no value in indicating 
the situation as it affects those persons who will pay the 
lion’s share of the proposed increase — that is the com- 
muter from outside London into the London Area. 

Modernisation of the Railways in various parts of the 
country has produced the result of increasing the volume 
of traffic by substantial proportions — in the case of 
North-East Kent in the first year of electrification some- 
thing in the region of 36 per cent, or 37 per cent. Whilst 
season tickets issued during that period by way of new 
residents and new young travellers increased, it was found 
— ^and this 'is purely from personal knowledge — that 
numerous of the season ticket holders prior to May, 1960, 
have now ceased to travel. 

Since June, 1959, the service has improved to the extent 
that the business service has been supplemented by two 
trains each day into Victoria — that. Sir, is an increase of 
55 per cent — ^whilst the number of trains covering the 
section of the track out of business hours between Ram- 
sgate and Gillingham (until June, 1959, served by steam) 
has increased by over 200 per cent. In other words. Sir, 
we are running a much more frequent service, but we have 
only increased our total intake by 36 or 37 per cent, in 
that area. 

This would lead one to suggest that there is still ample 
room for encouragement to a greater travelling public, 
both in and out of business hours. What better way than 
stable fare structure? 

The trend in recent years for the population of Inner 
London to decrease (along the lines suggested by various 
Governments) has been as follows : 

(a) The overall decrease in London Area, 1958, as against 
1951, was 245,000. Allow'ing for natural increase total 
migration from London has been about 410,000 or 60,000 
a year. 

(b) The belt outside the Metropolitan Area increased by 
some 600,000, or 18 per cent. more. This belt completely 
circles London and embraces the right new towns. 

(c) The daily flow of commuters to London is probably 
some 33 per cent, greater now than in 1951 when 240,000 
persons moved into the connurbation daily. 

Finally, it is considered by this Association that it is 
essential, both to the commuter. Local Authorities, and 
to the commercial interests of the Commission itself, that 
a period of stable fares must exist for a substantial period. 
A continuance of the present inflationary spiral can only 
result in an eventual loss of income to the Commission 
and cause a disproportionate amount of hardship to the 
travelling public. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 


3784. In which towns are you primarily interested? — 
Broadstairs, Ramsgate and Canterbury. 

3785. I have the figures for Folkestone with which your 
learned Counsel is concerned, but I have not any figures 
for your towns. Is Broadstairs about 80 miles? — 77. 


3786. Can you give me a town in your district which is 
80 miles from London? What about Ramsgate? — The 
greatest distance is Ramsgate, which is 79 or 80 miles. 

3787. What is the Red Line season ticket from Rams- 
gate now? — £27 17s. Od. 
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3788. That is, in fact, the Red Line season ticket 
for 80 miles, the same as Folkestone? — Correct. 

3789. That works out, on the basis of five journeys 
a week, at a charge of 0.6d. per mile. That is \vhat 
I am told; I do not know if you disagree with that — I 
would accept that. 

3790. We have worked it out on the basis of five days 
a week, or 22 days in a calendar month. 

{President) : Is that at the present rate? 

3791. {Mr. Fay): The present rate. Sir, yes. {To the 
Witness): That is exceedingly cheap travel, is it not? — 
Mile per mile, yes. 

3792. Can you think of any cheaper travel anywhere 
in the country? — No. 

3793. You cannot go by coach for that price, can 
you? — At the present moment it is not a practicable pro- 
position, because there is no business service from Rams- 
gate to London. 

3794. But there is a service which I dare say some 
people use Who like coaches from Ramsgate to London? 
— That is correct. 

3795. And it costs more than the daily cost of your 
quarterly season ticket? — That is correct. 

3796. And a good deal more? — Yes ; but, surely, if 
one is going to London on a single day coach journey, 
and the same applies to an ordinary return ticket, you 
are going for one day, and one day only, and it is an 
accepted principle that if you are buying in bulk, whatever 
it is, you buy at a discount. 

3797. You are getting an astonishing discount, are you 
not, on your season ticket? The Red Line season ticket 
is 21 per cent, below the ordinary season ticket, is it not? — 
At the present moment, yes. 

3798. Your ordinary season ticket for 80 miles is 
£33 13s. Od.? — That is correct. 

3799. And if you work it out you will find the Red 
Line is 21 per cent, below the ordinary. You know that 
is a concession and there is no legal o'bligation on the 
railway to g:ive you a Red Line ticket, do you not? — 
That is the information we have. 

{President): There is no obligation on the Railways to 
give an ordinary season ticket, as far as I know. 

3800. {Mr. Fay): No ; but if they do give it they have 
to make a charge Which is not above the maximum. {To 
the Witness): Do you give British Railways credit for 
giving you a concessionary rate on your Red Line season 
ticket? — The Red Line season started prior to Nationalisa- 
tion by the individual Railway Comj^nys. I think I am 
right in saying the Southern Region introduced the Red 
Line ticket before the War. It is an historical concession 
which British Railways, on Nationalisation, continued, and 
as I think I explained in my evidence, there were historical 
reasons for it. But whilst the statistical information pro- 
duced may be quite accurate, the effect — and (his is the 
point which I wish to make at this stage — upon individuals 
who were living in those areas prior to 1957 is out of all 
proportion to their present-day situation. 

3801. Did you hear my question? I said: Do you give 
British Railways any credit for having continued this sub- 
standard season ticket? — Centainly, yes ; I think it was 
very commendable of them. 

3802. I am glad to hear the first kind word we have 
heard about British Railways this morning. — Our own 
Association endeavours to be kind when opportunities 
are provided. 

3803. You have a lot to be grateful for. From your 
part of the world you have this concessionary season ticket 
Which a good many places have not got, and you have 
got a fare which gives you the lowest priced travel you 
can think of anywhere in the country, and you, I will not 
say you are “ sitting pretty ”, but you are not doing too 
badly, are you? — ^By comparison on a percentage basis 


with individuals who travel shorter distances, I agree your 
argument is quite reasonable ; but the point which I feel 
has been missed is that individuals at (he end of the line 
are now faced with vast increases in fares 

3804. Mr. Palmer, the further you live from London, 
if you have to travel to London every day, the greater 
share of your income must be spent on travel, must it 
not? — ^That is accepted. 

3805. There must come a limit somewhere. It is a very 
long way to live from London? — It is a very long way. 
I think if one can accept the figures produced — and I have 
not seen any since 1950, but I have no reason to suggest 
that they have varied by any great amount — the cost 
involved in carrying these longer-distance people, compared 
with the shorter-distance people, is infinitely smaller. 

3806. I am not going to agree with your “infinitely”, 
but, of course, it is smaller. Have you studied Exhibit 
AD 2 in this case, the one showing the discounts? — Yes. 

3807. That, of course, is comparing the proposed fares 
with the full 3d. a mile, but it is similar curve for the 
present situation, is it not?— Corredt. My only comment 
on it at the present moment is that it is based on 3d. 
a mile. Which, of course, is your ceiling price. 

3808. It is comparing ceiling with ceiling, is it not? — 
That is correct. 

3809. And you know British Railways have no inten- 
tion of slapping the fares up to the ceiling? — Well, that 
statement has been made and we must accept it, but from 
past experience we are not so confident. 

3810. What past experience? — In 1959 a ceiling of 25 

per cent, was given 

3811. In 1959 no practical ceiling was given, no head- 
room was, in fact, given. The Tribunal cut down what 
was asked for, did they not? — ^They cut down the 50 
per cent, which was asked for, I agree. 

3812. But they allowed the headroom on the ordinary 
fares? — Yes. 

3813. And that headroom has not yet been used? — 
That is true. 

3814. Despite the great increase which, I dare say you 
agree, there have been expenses, chiefly wages on British 
Railways. — Y es . 

3815. Mr. Palmer, do you give the Management of 
(he railways any credit for knowing anything about their 
business? — Naturally one must assume that they are 
experts in their trade. 

3816. Do you think, having the right to charge fares, 
they will use that right in such a way as to diminish their 
revenue? — ^I am not suggesting that they will immediately 
diminish their revenue, but there has been a tendency for 
them to lose passenger traffic, and I think it is a com- 
mercially accepted fact that if that is pursued to its ulti- 
mate result there is the possibility (hat they will frighten 
away sufficient people, and thus lose the revenue. 

3817. You have cited, as I understand it, some figures 
showing a reduction in the Southern Region’s season 
tickets in the first 11 months of last year. Is that what 
your figures show? — That is true. 

3818. You appreciate (hey are all season tickets, do you 
not? — Correct. 

3819. Including the very short mileages? — That is 
agreed. 

3820. You appreciate there has been an increase in the 
number of passanger journeys at cheap rates ; that is the 
■heading “ Other descriptions ” in that table from which you 
took (he statistics? — That is correct. 

3821. You have no reason to think, 'have you, that 
there is any reduction whatever in the number of people 
travelling on season tickets from your coastal towns? — At 
the present moment overall I would say “ No ”. There 
are still people moving in, new residents, many of whom 
have contracted to move into the area many months ago. 
Whether that Will continue, nobody can tell. 
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3822. I do not know whether you would agree that 
there is a better service now to your part of the country 
than there used to be? — ^There is a more frequent service, 
and there is a more comfortable service. We have certain 
reservations as to the actual rolling-stock concerned, but 
that is not ,a question for this Court. Certainly it is com- 
fortable, certainly it is more frequent. 

3823. The Southern Region have spent a lot of money 
trying to provide you with better facilities. — But, Sir, that 
is no compensation to the person who then finds that 
having been promised this wonderful service, he can now 
no longer afford to use it, and that, I fear, is likely to 
happen in many, many cases. 

3824. It means he is living too far from London for 
his pocket? — At the present moment, but five years ago 
he was well within his pocket. 

3825. But, you see, if for every person who drops out 
two further people come in, you cannot expect the railways 
to pay much attention to individual hardship? — You 
possibly have statistical information on that, but I have 
no idea as to what the increase in season tickets from our 
area has been in the last six months. 

3826. You are not saying that the number of season 
ticket holders has been reduced, are you? — ‘I should not 
think it has. 

3827. I have not got any figures for your town, but 
for every coastal town we have got figures for the number 
of season ticket holders has increased in the last two years. 
— That, I think, is bound to happen. 

3828. Despite the increase in the meantime? — At that 
time. You see, we had an increase in 1957 which was 
comparatively small. Then we had in increase in 1959 
which was a substantial one. The full effects of the May, 
1960, increase may not yet have been felt. 

3829. I do not know whether you heard me put the 
Brighton and Eastbourne figures. — No. 

3830. We have figures for the number of season-ticket 
holders as at the 31st May, 1958, on the one hand, and 
as at the 31st January of this year on the other, and 
in the case of Brighton they have gone up in that time 


from 2,650 to 2,850. That does not look as though 
people are being deterred, does it? — ^That may be a 
negative argument. It is impossible to tell how many 
people you would have carried at the lower rate. You 
may have carried far more. 

3831. {President): That is perfectly true, but that is an 
observation which makes all statistical evidence worthless, 
does it not? — I am not a statistician. Sir. 

3832. {Mr. Fay): If the railways have to get more 
money and if they can get it by putting fares up without 
losing the traffic, they ought to do it, ought they not? — 
There is a social aspect, I feel, here. I think the purpose 
of this Tribunal, when it was originally set up under the 
Act, was particularly to take care of the interests, social 
as well as otherwise, of people subjected to a monopoly 
and that is one reason for putting this evidence before 
the Tribunal, because we do feel that there is not only 
a purely financial and statistical case here, but one which 
must be tempered with social policy. 

3833. The social obligations are that it is desirable 
in the public interest that people should live too far away 
from their work, is that it, in pleasant surroundings? — 
In the case of North-East Kent, yes. The Government 
themselves admitted that situation by recognising it as a 
Special Area. 

3834. If that is a social policy, it is a policy which 
ought to be carried out at the expense of society and not 
at the expense of other travellers, is it not? — ^There are 
opinions on that, yes. I will possibly agree. 

3835. I do not know that I am going to argue the 
social implications any further. I promised you the figures 
for the season tickets for those two dates from East- 
bourne. That is a rather bigger increase, from 515 to 
610, and in other places we have an increase from 100 to 
127, which is a 27 per cent, increase in two years. It 
does not look as though the seaside places are going to 
suffer from the reduction in season ticket revenue which 
is shown by the overall figure, including the short mileages, 
does it? — That is quite possible in hypothetical cases. 
I would agree with you that at the present moment the 
trend on the longer distances does not appear to support 
the detailed statistics produced in that record. 


Re-examined by Mr. Currie 


3836. Just one question. Are you able to say, on this 
question of the increase or decrease in passenger traffic 
and season tickets, whether the populations have remained 
static in the town which you cover? — Since 1957 on 
electrification there has been a general tendency to 
increase the population throughout the whole of the north- 
east Kent area. I would add as a rider to that that the 
larger proportion of people moving into these areas are 
retired people. The vast bulk of the Kent coastal towns’ 
inhabitants are retired people. 


3837., {President): They would not want either Red 
Line or any other season tickets, would they? — ^They 
would not. 


3838. {Mr. Currie): Lias there been any marked build- 
ing development? — There has been in the last six, seven 
or eight years a fair amount of building, largely for 
retired people, I would suggest. Whether it has slowed 
in recent months, I cannot say. 


(The witne.ss withdrew) 


{Adjourned for a short time) 
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3839. Is your full name Russell David Farmer? — Yes. 

3840. Are you the Chairman of the Herne Bay Urban 
District Council? — I am. 

3841. I think you are also a season ticket holder and 
travel regularly between Herne Bay and London? — That 
is so. 

3842. Are you Vice-President of the North-East Kent 
Railway Travellers’ Association? — ^Thaf is so. 

3843. Perhaps you would give your evidence. — ^Herne 
Bay is a town with a population of 20,490. It is situated 
on the North Kent coast and is served by British Railways 
Kent Coast line from London to Ramsgate. 

Whilst the town is primarily a seaside resort, it has, 
particularly in post-war years, developed as a residential 
area and many of the residents travel daily to their 
employment in London and other towns served by the 
railway. The number of residents holding season tickets 
from Heme Bay to London we are not sure about, but 
we think they exceed 500. 

The Council submitted representations against the 
Transport Commission’s Charges Scheme in 1958/59 and 
their representative addressed the Tribunal on that 
occasion. They have again submitted representations in 
respect of the application now before the Tribunal and 
they fully support the Objection submitted on behalf of 
the North-East Kent Railway Travellers’ Association. 

The Council have been concerned at the increases in 
railway fares which have been effected over recent years. 
They were relieved to some extent in their anxiety by the 
Tribunal’s decision in 1959 that the maximum season 
ticket rates then asked for by the Commission were not 
to be allowed to the extent originally sought. Their 
anxiety has returned when they see the extent of the 
headroom which the Commission is now asking for. 

Emphasis was laid, in respect of the 1959 Scheme, on 
the fact that British Railways required only headroom 
in which to adjust their charges, but experience appears 
to show that any headroom authorised is quickly taken 
up to the full extent. The Council fear that if headroom 
is allowed on this occasion in the full measure applied 
for, it will be similarly used and season ticket rates will 
soon be at their maximum. 

The economic difficulties of British Railways are 
appreciated, but at the same time the Council feels that 
it is a short-sighted policy to provide on the one hand 
an improved electric service and on the other hand to 
detract from the benefits of that service by imposing fares 
which are rapidly becoming beyond the financial resources 
of the average traveller. 

From the information the Council have been able to 
glean it would appear that season ticket rates have been 


increased by a higher proportion than ordinary fares, and 
this leads them to the conclusion that British Railways 
are adopting a policy of seeking a proportionately higher 
return from those persons who have no alternative but 
to travel to their work each day by train. 

The Council fear that this upward spiral will have an 
adverse effect on towns of the nature of Herne Bay in that 
residents were attracted to them by their nearness to 
London, or comparative nearness to London, and by the 
reasonably-priced and efficient rail service which was 
offered to them. The efficient service remains, but the 
increase in season ticket rates must in m.ost cases have 
taken up normal increases in salaries and wages and 
travellers will reach — if they have not already done so 
— the position Where they will be forced for economic 
reasons to leave their homes and seek accommodation 
nearer to their places of work. This, in the opinion of 
the Council, will affect young people extremely badly. 

It may well be argued that if workers in London wish 
to enjoy the benefits of residence by the sea they must 
be prepared to pay for them. It must, however, be to 
the national advantage that such a dispersal of popula- 
tion exists and it must equally be to the Railways’ 
advantage that there is a hard core of regular travellers 
on what might otherwise be a holiday line. 

The Council understand that since the electrification of 
the North Kent coast line passenger traffic has increased 
substantially. In the British Railways’ own interests, they 
should not be allowed to dissipate the obvious attractions 
of this line by pricing it out of the pockets of the regular 
travellers. 

The Council realise that the Transport Commission must 
seek a source of additional revenue, but they submit that 
there would be a less serious effect on the population 
generally if a small increase were made in ordinary fares. 
This they understand the Commission could do without 
further power from the Tribunal. The Council think that 
to produce a sum equivalent to the additional revenue 
likely to be obtained from a further increase in season 
ticket rates would involve a comparatively small increase 
in ordinary fares. 

The Council further submit that if season ticket rates 
are to be increased, consideration should be given to a 
scale of increases Which would lessen the blow on 
passengers regularly travelling considerable distances and 
having to spend an unduly long time in doing so. 

3844. I think there is only one other thing I want to 
ask you: Is there any substantial building development 
going on in Herne Bay? — The building development is 
mainly of the bungalow type which provides good homes 
for a retired person, but not the family. 

3845. No“t the new traveller who will journey to 
London? — Not very many. 


Cross-examined by Mr. Fay 


3846. Mr. Farmer, if Railway fares have to be 
increased because of increased costs you think it is the 
ordinary fare that ought to go up, do you? — We would 
suggest that if anything has to be increased it should 
be rather the ordinary fare than the small number of 
season ticket holders. 

3847. (President): Does your Association include, in 
addition to season ticket holders, people who travel at 
ordinary fares? — Speaking only as Vice-President and not 
very active in the Association, I should say “ no ”. 

3848. (Mr. Fay): You know that the ordinary fares 
are generally at the rate of 2^d. a mile at the moment, 
do you not? — ^That is as I understand it, yes. 


3849. Your season ticket from Herne Bay to London 
is — 'I have not got the exact figure, but it is under Id. 
a mile, is it not? — Yes. 

3850. Why do you suggest that the peo’ple who are only 
paying Id. a mile should escape the increase but it should 
be put on those who are paying 2^^d. a mile? — Well, Sir, 
if you look at it from the Railway point of view I can 
see your point, the point you wish to make ; but looking 
at it from the individual’s point of view, you are living 
at home and you are working in an office and you travel 
20 miles, 40 miles or 60 miles from your home to your 
office and back. The further the distance you travel the 
longer you spend sitting on a toast rack wabbling from 
side to side. Now I would suggest — ^and I answer your 
question in this way — that it is not unfair, in my view. 
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to give that traveller a very much lower rate of travel, 
very much lower. 

3851. He is getting it, is he not? — He is getting a lower 
rate naturally, yes. He got, in fact, a very much lower 
rate proportionately in the old days of the Southern 
Railway. 

3852. Do you know that the ordinary fare traffic of 

the Railways is very susceptible of competition from the 
road, particularly by coaches and buses? — I would 
suggest that a man bringing his family of 4 

3853. Do you know that, or do you not? — Do I know 
that they are susceptible? I should think they are sus- 
ceptible to substantial competition. 

3854. You are suggesting putting up the 2^d. a mile 
ordinary fare to, say, 2Jd. Do you not think that kind of 
Increase is the kind that may lose traffic, because people 
can travel at much less than that if they go by coach? — 
To 2fd., yes ; but one could go into a finer fraction. 

3855. I will not follow you into the finer fraction. 
You are Chairman of the Urban District Council, are 
you not? — Yes. 

3856. What is your rate in the pound at the moment? 
— Our rate in the pound is 23s. 6d., I think, but I stand 
to be corrected. 

3857. What was it five years ago? — .1 would hazard a 
guess at 19s. 6d. 

3858. If that is right, in five years it has gone up 
4s. Od., that is a 20 per cent, increase. — You have caught 
me without the figures. 

3859. It would not be surprising? We know the way 
rates have gone up generally in the country in the last 
decade, do we not? They go up and up. — ^Yes. 

3860. And we know the reason, because the expenses 
of Local Government go up and up ; that is right, is it 
not? — ^That is right. But we do not ask our residents 
who are a long distance from our refuse collection to 


pay greater rates than our residents who are near to our 
refuse collection. 

3861. And if the cost of Local Government go up the 
ratepayers have to pay, why in the world should not the 
travellers have to pay the increased costs of travel? — Well, 
I can only say that in our view the traveller is already 
paying. 

(President) : But, Mr. Fay, Mr. Farmer says his Council 
recognise that the Transport Commission must get some 
more money. His proposal is that it should be got rather 
from the ordinary fares than from the season ticket 
holders. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, if they have to get it. I am not sure 
he conceded that they did. 

(President): Yes, he did. I have his proof, and it says: 
“ The Council realise that the Transport Commission must 
seek a source of additional revenue ...” So there is 
no “ if ” about that. 

3862. (Mr. Fay): I am obliged. Sir. (To the Witness): 
You have no statistics or evidence, have you, as to the 
number of season ticket holders from Herne Bay over the 
years? — No. We tried to obtain that locally, rather late 
in the day, and we have been unsuccessful ; but we 
imagine there is a rise. There are a greater number of 
young people living in the town now, and it is shown in 
the sporting, dramatic and so on activities of the town. 

3863. You see, your representative Mr. Bagnall 
addressed the Tribunal in 1959, perhaps you remember? 
— Yes. 

3864. I think he was the Clerk to the Urban District 
Council. — Yes. 

3865. And he expressed a number of fears, one of 
which was that the Red Line season would be withdrawn ; 
do you remember? — Yes. 

3866. It has not been withdrawn, has it? — No, and we 
are very grateful that it has not been. 


(The Witness withdrew) 
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Mr. Eric Charles Dallimore Terry, sworn 
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3867. Is your full name Eric Charles Dallimore Terry? 
—Yes. 

3868. Do you live at Downs Farm House, Belle Vue 
Road, Whitstable, Kent? — Yes. 

3869. I think you are a Company Director? — Yes. 

3870. Are you a member of the Whitstable Urban 
District Council? — am. 

3871. I think you are Chairman of the Harbour Com- 
mittee and have been Chairman of the Industry 
Committee? — Yes. 

3872. You are managing director of a firm of staff 
consultants in London and a director of 4 other Com- 
panies? — I am. 

3873. Did you first reside at Whitstable in 1951, and 
since that time have you travelled daily as a season ticket 
holder to your London office? — That is correct. 

3874. I think you represent Whitstable as Council 
delegate on the Joint Committee on Railway Increases 
meeting in conjunction with senior officials of British 
Railways? — ^That is correct. 

3875. {President): A Joint Committee of what — ^who 
are the joiners? — ^TTiis is a Joint Committee of the North 
Kent towns, Sir, which send some delegations to British 
Railways. 

3876. This has nothing to do with this Inquiry, but 
does the harbour belong to the Urban District Council? 
— We bought it from British Railways. 

3877. (Mr. Currie) : Would you continue with your 
evidence? — When I first commenced travelling daily from 
Whitstable to London in 1951 my season ticket cost 
approximately £13 10s. Od. Frankly, I cannot quite 
remember the exact amount now. This charge was pro- 
portionately reduced by comparison, mile for mile, with 
the charges in force for short journeys near to London. 
This was in accordance with the declared policy of the 
original Southern Railway which was inherited and, it 
was understood, agreed to be honoured by British Rail- 
ways in order to encourage rail travel by people living 
beyond 50 miles from London, i.e., east of Faversham so 
far as East Kent is concerned. The system of reduced 
rate season tickets, known as “ Red Line ” tickets, was 
successful in that many more people were attracted to live 
in the “ Red Line ” area and more travelled as a result. 

I do not accept that the Railways serving the East Kent 
Area do not pay. Trains run filled to capacity daily, 
sometimes beyond normal seating capacity in the early 
morning and late afternoon. The commuting traffic to 
London is the heaviest in the country and the same may 
be said of all other main lines so employed. 

Since 1951 increases in the costs of season tickets have 
been applied for and granted with the result that my last 
quarterly ticket cost £27, an increase of over 100 per cent, 
in ten years. The Railway Executive have indicated their 
intention of rescinding the issue of the “ Red Line ” ticket 
by the existence of which thousands were influenced to 
move to and settle more than 50 miles from their places 
of work. They made the point that we would have the 
additional benefit that we would be able to stop at 
intermediate stations, but this does not interest the holders 
of such tickets to whom usage of the intermediate (that 
is less than 50 miles) stations is of no advantage what- 
soever. Therefore, the “ Red Line ” ticket remains but 
is increased to such a level that by comparison, mile for 
mile, at the present high figure the differential advantage 
almost ceases to exist. This results from the equal 
application of percentage increases to all types of season 
tickets during the past 10 years. 

3878. (President): When you .say the Railway Executive 
have indicated their intention, have they done that in 
writing, or how? — They did this. Sir, at a meeting which 
we had With them. After some persuasion they said they 
would keep it. 

In my capacity as a member of the Whitstable Urban 
District Council, a point for concern is the ability to pay. 
Frankly, this is a thing we feel most strongly about in 


Whitstable. Many people settled in the East Kent areas 
as a result of the reasonable season ticket rates and 
budgeted accordingly. A person on a static maximum 
income of a lower grade or scale is now faced with a 
crippling expenditure each quarter of double that which 
was originally allowed for. The alternative is to secure 
employment locally at a lower figure, but the area itself 
is one causing even Government concern by the very lack 
of local industry and employment. In these days of social 
security many are loth to give up employment in which 
they may be superannuated. There is no alternative mode 
of transport over a 50-75 mile journey and no competition, 
and the commuter must accept the inevitable and pay up 
somehow, unless the Tribunal does its job and protects 
those whose only redress it is. 

Over the years since the implementation of the Govern- 
ment policy to attract residents 50 miles and beyond from 
London and create a new rail commuting community, a 
correspondingly increased young generation has grown up 
who have little option but to turn to London for employ- 
ment. These are the hardest hit of all. 

3879. (Mr. Currie): I think you yourself have a 

daughter?— Yes I have indeed. 

3880. Who commutes to London? — ^My daughter is 15 
and if she is to have office employment she must go to 
London, she cannot do that locally at Whitstable, Herne 
Bay or anywhere else. She earns a standard sort of salary, 
which is £4 10s. Od. per week and she pays £1 per week, 
very nearly 25 per cent, of her salary, on travel. This 
is a real problem in these towns, where a high percentage 
of the youngsters’ salaries go in rail fares, which means, 
frankly, that we lose them from our community. 

3881. (President): You said £4 10s. Od. a week? — 
Yes, Sir. 

3882. (Mr. Currie): If you are interested in this figure, 
I think I should follow it up a bit further. (To the 
Witnes.s): Does she contribute towards her board? — She 
contributes £1 per week. 

3883. Will she be able to continue to take employment 
at the same rate in London if the fare is increased? — The 
only thing she could possibly do if she is to work in 
London is to ask for an increase in salary, which, of 
course, is inflationary; otherwise she would just have to 
stop travelling. 

3884. Would you continue? — It is true to say that 
later in life such young people may be able to afford to 
travel, but at the present average of £8 to £10 per week, 
and less in the case of the most junior staff, they are 
required to expend from 20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of 
their gross income before taxation and insurance on 
travelling at the present rates. There do exist instances of 
as much as 40 per cent. The figures quoted do, of course, 
refer to the “ Red Line ” area. Should further exorbitant 
increases be applied, younger people will find it impossible 
to pay such fares and be forced away from the coast to 
seek employment and lost to British Railways as customers 
for ever. 

In Whitstable and other towns this trend has so con- 
cerned the Local Authorities that steps are being taken 
to provide additional work locally in an attempt to obviate 
the necessity of travelling. But this is a long-term policy 
and the problem itself is of the greatest urgency if 
Whitstable and neighbouring towns are to avoid becoming 
backwaters for the aged and infirm. There is the addi- 
tional concern that a progressively diminishing population 
may result in a correspondingly reduced rate income. In 
any case, British Railways will be the losers. 

The policy of the Government is to decentralise the 
working population of the London area. In this people 
are directed and encouraged to live at least 50 miles out- 
side. The one logical conclusion to be drawn from the 
present inflationary fares policy of British Railways is that 
by doing so the Railway Executive is deliberately cashing 
in on this situation in order to subsidise and defray heavy 
losses incurred elsewhere in the Railway industry. 

(Mr. Fay): No questions. Sir. 


(The Witness withdrew) 
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{Mr. Currie) : That is the whole of my evidence, Sir. 
I do not know whether it would be convenient if I were 
to address you now? 

{President) : Counsel have agreed among themselves, 
have they not? 

{Mr. Goff) : My learned friend has to go to Germany 
and as everyone was good enough to wait while I went to 
Canada, it would ill behove me not to accommodate my 
learned friend at this stage. 

{Mr. Fay): Before my learned friend starts, may I say 
that the paper put in by Mr. Winnicott has been checked 
and there is no mis-statement of fact in it, so I do not 
wish to cross-examine. 

{Mr. Currie) : If you please. Sir : The purpose for which 
I am instructed to appear here today is to represent the 
small man, to represent the regular commuter who lives 
out in the North Kent area and who, having set up his 
home in that area, must travel to and from London for the 
purpose of his employment. 

Those who have moved out in the days when there were 
attractions by way of greatly reduced fares have, of course, 
established their families in those areas and their problem 
now, with steadily increasing railway charges, is twofold. 
There is, first of all, the problem which has been spoken 
to by the three witnesses who have given evidence for 
those whom I represent before you; there is the problem 
of the relationship of their own personal travelling expenses 
to their total income, and my three witnesses have tried 
to show to you and your colleagues that this presents to 
them a very real hardship. The percentage taken if this 
increase is granted will, they say, inflict hardship on them 
and will make it necessary for them to consider whether 
they can any longer afford to live in these areas where 
they have taken up residence. 

But there is another problem which affects them as well, 
and that is the problem relating to their families. Those 
who have young children, growing children, have had the 
hope that their children, when they came to the age when 
they could take up employment, would be able to live at 
home, during their early years at all events, and would 
be able to travel backwards and forwards daily to London 
for the purpose of engaging in employment. One obvious 
alternative, of course, is the possibility of employment 
being found locally so that there is no longer a necessity 
to travel. Unfortunately, in this area which I represent 
today that alternative employment is just not available 
to be found. It is not an industrial area, in fact part 
of the area has been classified as a depressed area, and it 
is just not possible for these young people to say “ I need 
not incur the expenditure of commuting to London ”. 

{President) : How does an area come to be classed as 
“ depressed ” nowadays? Is it under some Act of Parlia- 
ment? 

(Mr. Currie): It is pursuant to an Act of Parliament 
and the actual order is made, as I understand it, by the 
President of the Board of Trade, and there are certain 
inducements given to industry to go to set up in the area 
which has been so classified. 

{President) : In the Thirties there were “ special areas ”, 
I know. 

(Mr. Currie) : We have returned to that position within 
the past two to three years. Sir. Most of the areas, of 
course, are to be found in the North Midlands and in the 
Scottish areas, but, unfortunately, in North-East Rent we 
do find ourselves in a similar position. 

There has been evidence given by my witnesses to the 
effect that there is not available in the areas which they 
represent alternative employment for the young people who 
are at present employed in London. That is the aspect of 
the case Which I am instructed to press before you. 

On the last occasion When there was an Inquiry of a 
similar nature to this there was great relief when the 
findings were announced and when the headroom which 
was then being sought was amended in such a way as to 
relieve the hardship which appeared to confront those' 


whom I represent, and I would ask you, when you consider 
the whole of the evidence which has been given before 
coming to a determination as to the percentage of 
increase which should be allowed in this case — ^and I 
think we all concede that there must be some increase 
of income from some source inside the framework of the 
Transport Commission — to consider the case of these 
people who have been induced to go some 50 miles out 
of London and who are confronted with the necessity of 
travelhng backwards and forwards on at least five days 
each week in order to earn their livelihood. 

Some points were made by way of contrast between 
a possible increase in ordinary fares and an increase in the 
commuter fare, the season ticket, and there Was brought 
in also the question of the day return. But, Sir, with 
respect, I would submit that these matters cannot really 
be compared. First of all, so far as the commuter is con- 
cerned, it is a necessity that he should travel to his place 
of employment ; secondly, so far as ordinary fares are 
concerned, there must be a fairly high percentage of 
ordinary fares collected where the person paying the fare 
would be entitled to set it off against an expenses account. 
Many of the ordinary payments taken, beyond doubt — ^I 
have no figures of this, but it is beyond doubt — ^must be 
incurred for business purposes either of the individual or 
of the Company. 

{President) : May that not be true of some of the 
seasons? 

(Mr. Currie) : With respect, I would say not. Sir, because 
no expense is deductable for tickets in relation to travel 
between place of residence and place of employment. I 
would respectfully suggest that that is one reason why 
there cannot be a direct comparison between the possibility 
of an increase in the ordinary fare charges and an increase 
in the season ticket charges. I do concede, of course, as 
I obviously must, that there will be some season ticket 
holders who will be entitled to make deductions against 
expense account. I must obviously concede that where 
there are two places of business a season ticket might 
well be taken out for the purpose of a business ; but 
looking at the picture as a Whole, I would submit that the 
comparison cannot be made for the reason I have given. 

Insofar as the day return fare is concerned, that, of 
course, is mainly, I would submit, a fare which is paid 
when someone is indulging in an excursion, or when one 
is making a shopping visit to the Metropolis from Herne 
Bay, or wherever it may be. It is not a regular expense, 
it is one which is incurred infrequently and which is 
negligible in considering the hardship 'inflicted upon the 
individual traveller. 

So far as the area which I represent is concerned, it 
cannot be said that it is not at the moment contributing 
very substantially towards the income of British Railways. 
When one considers the figures as they arc given in the 
Transport Statistics — and these have been extracted — one 
finds that season tickets as a whole yield £291m., and 
one finds that the Southern Region is contributing £154m. 
towards that sum. That is a very substantial contribution, 
in my submission. 

{President) : You are talking about the receipts now, are 
you, not the journeys? I know where the aggregate 
receipts are, but where are they split up between Regions? 

(Mr. Currie) : I am very sorry, Sir, it is, in fact, the 
journeys originating. It is 291m. journeys, not £291m., 
and in the Southern Region 154m. journeys. 

My submission is that the Southern Region is certainly 
contributing its fair quota towards the general income 
from the season tickets of the Railway system as a whole. 

Figures have been given in the course of the evidence 
as to the actual increase which has occurred in season 
tickets over the past ten years. There was the figure, 
which I put in cross-examination, of the season ticke'ts 
from Folkestone, which have gone up from £9 18s. Od. a 
quarter to £27 17s. Od. a quarter. 

(Mr. Fay) : I do not know if my learned friend would 
permit me to intervene at this stage? I had expected 
him to call a witness from Folkestone to whom I could 
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put these figures which he cited in cross-examining Mr. 
Winchester, but my instructions are that they are not 
accurate. Perhaps he would like me to say what my 
instructions are as to the figures which were then cited. 
The reference is to page 68 of the present proceedings, 
around Question 277. I think it is Question 274 where 
he put the season ticket pre-war as being £9 18s. Od. 
Those instructing me tell me that pre-war the non-inter- 
mediate season was £10 15s. Od. — that is the cheap one, 
corresponding to the Red Line — and the ordinary full 
rate season ticket was £14 4s. 3d. This is, of course, a 
quarterly, of which my learned friend is speaking. The 
cheap day return which my learned friend said was 9s. Od. 
pre-war was, I am instructed, 9s. 9d., and the present day 
cheap day return is not 15s. Od. as my learned friend said 
but 16s. Od. His figure of £27 17s. Od. is correct, that is 
the present quarterly non-intermediate. That does reduce 
somewhat the percentage increase which my learned 
friend sought to draw. 

{Mr. Currie)-. I am very grateful to my learned friend 
for giving me the actual figures. 

So far as the season ticket is concerned, of course 
there is a difference of just under £1 from the figure 
which I put to the witness in cross-examination of 
£9 18s. Od. to the actual figure which I take from my 
learned friend of £10 15s. Od. The current charge of 
£27 17s. Od. was given accurately and, working it out 
as quickly as I can, it looks as though the percentage 
increase is in the region of 165 per cent. 

So far as the cheap day ticket is concerned, the contrast 
from pre-war to post-war in percentage remains virtually 
unaltered, because on my learned friend’s correction both 
figures have gone up ; 9s. Od. has gone up to 9s. 9d., but 
the other figure which I gave as 15s. Od. has gone up to 
16s. Od. So the percentage there remains virtually un- 
altered. 

But, Sir, I am not instructed in this case to delve deeply 
into figures. I am instructed to lay before the Tribunal 
the matter of the hardship which will be inflicted on the 
people living in these outer areas. One of the questions 
which the Tribunal will have to ask itself in coming to a 
determination as to whether the increase is to be allowed 
to its full extent or not is as to whether it is reasonable 
in all the circumstances that such an increase should be 
allowed. In my submission, where these people have been 
induced to go to live in these remoter areas from London, 
where they have been induced by the predecessor in title 
of the Commission, there is a moral obligation on the 
part of the Commission to make it possible for them to 
continue to live in those areas, and I would respectfully 
submit that insofar as season ticket holders are concerned, 
this moral obligation should require the Transport 
Authority to look elsewhere for the additional sum of 
money it needs, the substantial additional sum. 

(President)-. Assuming that there was some moral 
obligation, the extent of the burden laid on the Com- 
mission, on your argument, would depend upon the 
income of the particular season ticket holder, would it not? 

(Mr. Currie): With respect, I would not put it in that 
way. Sir. 

(President): I know you would not, but some season 
ticket holders will be more able to afford the increase 
than the others. 

(Mr. Currie): There are some, of course, to whom it 
would be no hardship at all. 

(President) : But would the moral obligation extend to 
them equally ? 

(Mr. Currie): But they, for the most part, I respectfully 
submit, in all probability travel First Class. This argument 
that I am putting forward is for those who for the most 
part travel Second Class and who would travel Third 
Class if there was a Third Class at a cheaper fare by 
which they could travel, and who must travel each day 
for the purpose of their work. 

(President): But, Mr. Curfie, the incomes of people 

who travel in the Second Class vary. Some are fathers of 


large, young families and some are bachelors. Some have 
salaries which have reached their maximum and are 
immovable and some have generous employers who put 
their salaries up every Christmas. Is the moral obligation 
to be applicable equally to all these different ranges of 
income ? 

(Mr. Currie): I would respectfully submit that what 

one does require to look at is the capacity of the poorer 
commuter to pay the additional charge and one should, 
in my respectful submission, consider whether the increase 
which is proposed is going to have the effect of driving 
the poorer commuter away from the area in which he 
lives, forcing him to live in the congested Metropolitan 
area. That is the way I put it. Sir. The Association 
which I represent is for the most part formed from such 
people and it is their case which I present. The big 
battalions are here to represent themselves and no doubt 
there will be many arguments on financial matters pre- 
sented to the Tribunal, but my concern today is for these 
poorer people who live in the remoter areas and who do 
see a real danger confronting them of being forced either 
to give up their employment in London, or to give up their 
homes and go to London. 

(President) : Asssuming that the British Railway — and I 
treat them at the moment as a separate part of the Trans- 
port Commission — are in need of £Xm extra revenue, and 
assuming that by an Act of Parliament which regulates 
the Commission the Railways, treated as a separate under- 
taking, are under an obligation, if they can, to pay their 
way. VVhat you are suggesting is that someone else 
among the passengers should subsidise the poorer mem- 
bers among the season ticket holders ? 

(Mr. Currie): Well, Sir, I would not like to concede 

that argument. In my submission, British Railways, from 
the commuter traveller, do receive great benefit. They 
have a regular number of passengers who they know will 
be travelling regularly at certain hours and they know 
precisely the type of service and the density of service 
which they will have to provide. So far as the trave:ller 
on the ordinary ticket is concerned, British Railways still 
must make provision for hiim, but it may be that on a 
train with a capacity of 200 seats there will only be 5 or 
10 travellers and yet the service must be run. What I 
would say to you, with respect, is that it is the people who 
use those unproductive services who should be required 
to find the additional revenue needed. 

A figure was quoted in the course of the evidence of 
the last witness, Mr. Terry, and it is my submission that 
it would not be necessary to raise ordinary fares by Jd. 
or by anything like id. in order to attain the same yield 
as would be achieved by an increased in the commuteer 
Railway fares. This is a matter of mathematical calcula- 
tion from the figures which are contained in the Transport 
Statistics. I have not done the sum, but when one looks 
at the global figures, in my submission, it is obvious that 
nothing like id. increase in ordinary fares would be 
necessary. That, in my submission, would not inflict any 
great hardship on the type of of traveller who uses the 
ordinary fare ticket, and I respectfully submit that the 
benefit to the Railway from building up and maintaining 
this commuter service would be very much greater than 
its losses if it were to increase the ordinary fares within 
the headroom which it has at present. 

(President): You are asking us, on that argument, to 
assume that we know better than the Railway part of the 
Transport Commission how to run the railway. We have 
a high opinion of ourselves no doubt, but, speaking for 
myself, I am not confident that I do possess that superior 
managerial capacity. 

(Mr. Currie): With respect, you have the duty of decid- 
ing whether or not the request for an increase which has 
been put before you is a reasonable request and whether 
it would be reasonable that it should be granted. In 
those circumstances, of course, you listen to the evidence 
and, having listened to the evidence, you would be uncon- 
vinced, in my submission, that the necessity is there. 

There is just one aspect of that side of the problem 
to which I would like to refer, and that is the replies which 
were given to me in the course of cross-examination on 
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the 13th February, the Fourth Day, at page 67, para- 
graph 237. I asked Mr. Winchester : “ But would you not 
agree that in order to come and ask for an increase in 
fares, it would be appropriate that you should satisfy the 
Tribunal that you are running your system in the most 
economic manner in which it could be run ? ” and his 
reply was ; “ No, 1 do not think so. I do not think it is 
part of the duty of the Tribunal to examine our efficiency, 
but of course, it is not for me to say. 

In the next Question I asked him : “ Has it not a bearing 
on it in this way, that if there are some indications that 
possible economies could be effected in the running of the 
organisation, it would have a profound effect on the decision 
as to whether or not fares should be increased ? ” and he 
replied : “ No. The efficiency of the railway operations at 
the moment are such that there is not the remotest 
possibility of any economies meeting the deficiences in the 
short term.” 

It is a curious thing, in my submission, that not one word 
of evidence has been given as to any examination of the 
possibility of effecting economies in the running of the 
services, not one word of evidence has been given before 
you. Sir, and I would respectfully submit that when the 
Railways come to ask for an increase in fares they should 
at least satisfy you that they themselves have looked at 
those possibilities and that money cannot be saved in the 
expense of running the Railways and that for that reason 
it is necessary to have an increase in fares. 

(President) : You know, Mr. Currie, the Railway part of 
the Transport Commission has just finished, or had just 
finished before the second of these increases, a long 
investigation by the Select Committee, Which one can 
hardly suppose was anything less than searching. Are you 
suggesting that we should have had here all the Chairmen 
of the Area Boards ? 

(Mr. Currie): Indeed, no. Sir. What I was suggesting 
was that some person could have g;iven evidence to say “ I 
have examined these possibilities of effecting economies.” 

(President) : Which possibilities ? 

(Mr. Currie) : Well, the general possibility. 

(President) : Neither you nor anybody else, as far as I 
remember, has suggested to any of the Commission's 
witnesses any possibility. 

(Mr. Currie): No constructive proposals, for effecting 
economies, I concede that at once. 

(President) : Or unconstructive proposals. 

(Mr. Currie): One can throw out suggestions, but one 
ought not to do it except upon instructions and with 
evidence to support it. It is a difficulty which must always 
occur in an investigation such as this. 

(President) : At least two members of this Tribunal are, 
I suppose, now holding their seventh or eighth Inquiry and 
there have been occasions when the matter of economies 
has been mooted. I have a clear recollection of, I think 
it was a Doctor of Philosophy, telling us that a large 
amount of money would be saved if the conductresses on 
the London Transport buses had only the same scale of 
replacement of their uniforms as the conductresses on the 
Blackpool buses. I think any other suggestions we have 
heard in the course of the last ten years have hardly been 
of any greater importance than that. You will not find 
anything in the Report of the Select Committee which will 
assist you in saying that they are satisfied that large 
economies could be made. 

(Mr. Currie): As I said at the outset, my real anxiety 
and interest today is in the case of the people who will not 
be able to afford to pay the increased fare Without great 
personal hardship, and I would ask you, in coming to your 
determination, to have regard to the interests of those 
people. 

(President) : I am not at all certain whether in the first 
Scheme the then Tribunal, in 1950 or 1951, did not hold 
that hardship was not a matter for them to take into 
account. 


(Mr. Currie) : As I understand it, on the first Scheme an 
alteration was made. I think what happened was that the 
Commission were asked to give further consideration to 
the possibility of asking for a lower percentage increase. 

I think it was done in that way. 

(President): In 1950? 

(Mr. Currie): In 1959, Sir. 

(President): I am thinking of 1950 or 1951. 

(Mr. Noakes): As you know. Sir, I represent the Cor- 
porations of Brighton, Eastbourne and Hastings, and in 
that respect I also represent, to a great extent, the same 
class of person as those represented by my learned friend 
Mr. Currie, namely the long distance season ticket holders. 

You have sat here since half-past ten this morning 
listening to broadsides from all angles from season ticket 
holders, so you may have thought that practically every- 
thing has been said as a preliminary to the more fascinating 
discussions on which you will soon embark on such 
matters as contributions to Central Charges. Therefore, 
Sir, I do not propose to reiterate the various arguments 
that have been put forward one way or the other, but to 
confine myself to one or two matters to which I wish to 
draw your attention. 

(President): I do not think we are entitled to expect a 
very great degree of fascination in this Inquiry, but I 
confess that I should prefer myself to hear about the 
habits of the inhabitants of Brighton than to hear about 
Central Charges, Mr. Noakes. 

(Mr. Noakes) : Then perhaps I need not keep you too 
long in suspense before you turn to the ordeal of the 
discussion as the contribution to Central Charges. 

On more than one occasion. Sir, during the course of 
these proceedings, you have been told that what is being 
asked for is not what the Commission proposes to inflict 
on the travelling season ticket holder, but a ceiling. If it 
is merely a ceiling. Sir, I venture to suggest to you that 
you may well consider, as you did on the last occasion, 
whefther it is not altogether too high a ceiling. 

May I just illustrate that with two short sets of figures, 
just taking Brighton and Hastings and a simple straight 
run to London on the ordinary three-month season ticket ; 
when one is considering What increases a season ticket 
holder thinks he may have to face, because 'if the ceiling 
is there he must be left with the impression : “ That is 
what I may have to look forward to,” I venture to suggest 
that when one considers what may be the extent of the 
difference, one goes back to the 31st October, 1959, the 
day before the 1959 increase came into effect; I think 
that is the appropriate time to take. 

If a season ticket holder to Brighton went on that day 
to a booking office and took a three monthly season ticket 
he would have paid £18 14s. Od. ; by reason of subsequent 
increases he is now paying £24 17s. Od., and if you allow 
the Commission’s proposals, the ceiling price which will 
be hanging over his head until inevitably the sword falls 
upon him, is £29 17s. Od. So that in 16 months or so, 
depending upon what date you give your decision, there 
will have been an increase from £18 14s. Od. to .£29 17s. Od. 
if the full increase were to be implemented. 

Likewise, Sir, may I give you the three figures, again 
on the straightforward run, from Hastings to London: On 
the 31st October, 1959, the price was £21 10s. 9d. ; it is 
now £28 10s. Od. and the ceiling proposed is £34 6s. Od. 

(Mr. Poole): And this is from where to where, Mr. 
Noakes? 

(Mr. Noakes): I was provided by the Commission with 
various routes and I have taken what is thought to be 
the straightforward route, namely Hastings to Charing 
Cross via Battle. 

I desire to submit to you. Sir, that to give such a ceiling 
of £5 in the case of Btighton and of very nearly £6 in the 
case of Hastings, is to give too high a ceiling and that 
you should do as you did in the case of the 1959 
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proposals, namely indicate to the Commission that you are 
not satisfied With that sort of ceiling and that you require 
them to produce something which is nearer their real 
needs. 

I say that because I think one must agree — and that is 
why I would not agree with some of the more robust 
criticism that has been addressed to the Commission today 
— ^that there will have to be some increases in fares ; but 
what those whom I represent want to know is : What are 
we really likely to come in for — not something which is 
far away from reality, but if the Commission are permitted 
to do so at any stage, what can suddenly be inflicted upon 
us? 

Mr. Fay when he cross-examines witnesses for opponents 
usually points out, as you will have observed, how much 
the season ticket holder is getting for his money. He is, 
of course, usually travelling in a crowded train Which, 
whatever may the indirect disadvantage to the Commis- 
sion, must bring it in a large income. The season ticket 
holder pays his money in advance ; the Commission get 
his three month’s money — £20 or £30, Whatever it may be 
— in advance ; if he is ill, unless it is over 14 days, he 
loses his travel ; if he is going away on holiday, unless he 
can precisely fit his holidays in so as to fit in with the 
end of his season ticket, he loses any refund, unless he 
is away for 28 days ; and, of course, if he loses any odd 
days for any other reason for which he cannot use his 
ticket, such as bank holidays and Good Fridays, he loses 
that. So I suggest. Sir, that a good deal of the suggestion 
that the season ticket holder is getting too good value for 
his money is completely misconceived, just as is the 
analogy Which was drawn by Mr. Fay — I am sure in an 
attempt to enliven these proceedings — of what a traveller 
to Istanbul would get. I only hope the traveller to 
Istanbul is not expected to stand all the way, as so many 
people have to do in the train from London to Brighton, 
and vice versa, during the rush hour. 

(Mr. Fay) : In connection with that someone wrote to a 
newspaper ; he said he had to stand as far as Venice. 

(Mr. Noakes) : At least the Commission can decline 
responsibility for about seven-tenths of that journey — 
but be that as it may. 

There is one other second line of thought which I desire 
to put before you. Sir ; that is : What are the Commission 
really going to get out of it? We know the approximate 
number of season ticket holders in the areas I represent 
and it has been pointed out that between the count on 
the 31st May, 1958 and the count on the 1st January, 
1961, in places where there were comparable figures, there 
were increases in the number of season ticket holders, but 
may I suggest to you that it would have been very, very 
remarkable if that had not been so. Mr. Fay when 
dealing with one of the smallest of those places. South- 
wick on the outskirts of Brighton, where there was an 
increase from 100 to 127 season ticket holders, described 
that as an expanding place. One may speculate on what 
things could have been if other things had not occurred 

{President): This is the specific approach, Mr. Noakes? 

(Mr. Noakes) : I do not propose to make that approach. 
Sir ; I merely make this observation to you, that you may 
think that many members of the travelling public realise 
that their railway fares have to go up just as a great many 
other things like the cost of their houses and other things 
has to go up ; and within certain limits they have to grin 
and bear it. Possibily it is made up to some extent by an 
increase in their own remuneration ; possibly in 1959 the 
increase was accepted and borne With the fortitude with 
which the British travelling public bears many of the 
incidents upon our railways, but in May, 1960 there was 
the second increase, and again I venture to suggest to you 
that really the effect of that increase is unlikely yet to have 
been felt on the figures of season ticket holders, because 
as has been pointed out by those who have spoken on 
behalf of other commuters, if for one reason or another, 
whether induced by any fair words of the railways, or by 
any other reason, they go with their families and settle 
themselves down in coast towns in various parts of the 
country, in such circumstances it is not a question of their 
picking up their traps and moving — of saying : “ The fares 
are going up on Monday ; on Satutday I am leaving.” 


That is an impossibility ; it would take them possibly 
months or years to do that, but it would seem that there 
is a definite likelihood, if fares are increased too much — 
and I think Mr. Dickson agreed with this to a limited 
extent at least when I cross-examined him — that there 
would be some loss of traffic in that way. People would 
say : “ Season tickets are now taking too much percentage 
of my remuneration ; when the appropriate time comes, 
and I can see an opportunity, I will get rid of my house 
at Brighton and move further in.” 

You have also. Sir, the young man who still now travels 
up and down daily by train, but who may well find it more 
economical for himself that he should merely come down 
and see his family at the weekends and travel up to town, 
perhaps on his motor scooter, and meanwhile take lodgings 
in London from Monday to Friday — ^probably in that 
event using his motor scooter also to go from his lodgings 
where he lives to the City, thus taking away further traffic 
from the London Transport Executive. When one trans- 
lates that into terms of cash we do not know exactly how 
many season ticket holders there are to take three-monthly, 
monthly or weekly season tickets ; but if one takes 
Brighton, which has 2,850 season ticket holders and if one 
assumes that a thousand of them take a three-monthly 
ticket at £24 17s. Od., that means only a little under 
£25,000 in the pockets of the railways. If it goes up by £5 
a quarter, as it is said to be going up, that Will be £29,850 ; 
supposing 10 per cent., not immediately, but over the 
course of the next year or so, dropped out for any reason, 
that is £2,985 less — practically £3,000 — of their £5,000 
which has gone and I would only suggest the simple 
thought to the mind of the Commission : Is it really worth 
the risk ? 

There is one other matter. Sir ; I know it is a matter 
-over which you have no real jurisdiction, but 1 draw 
attention to it from the point of view of who are the 
travelling public who are likely to take that sort of step 
of leaving and giving up. They are the people who are 
less able to afford to pay their three months in advance. 
The very beneficial and publicised Red Line tickets are 
issued only for three months ; I tried to go into this 
problem with Mr. Dickson, but he escaped by saying that 
it was a matter for the Regional Managers and that he 
had not put his mind to it. 

If you can provide £25 3s. Od. all at once, you can get 
a cheaper ticket now from Brighton ; 1 think I have quoted 
the wrong figure. Sir, but you can get a cheaper ticket than 
you would in the ordinary way, and similarly for Hastings. 
But if you are in the financial position where you cannot 
raise all that money at once, you have to do it by getting 
a monthly season ticket and you cannot get that at the 
cheaper rate. Therefore, Sir, those are possibly the sort 
of people Who may be driven from the coast towns if the 
season ticket rates are going up more and more. 

I return in conclusion. Sir, to the first point I made ; 
that is that here, in the submission of those whom I repre- 
sent, the ceiling is too high. You may well think that some 
increase is necessary but that it should be much more 
limited than that which is now proposed by the Com- 
mission. 

(Mr. Goff) : May it please you. Sir, it is now my duty 
to lure you — ^I think that is the right word in these circles — 
from the fascinating investigation oif the habits and needs 
of our coast dwellers to consider the rather more mundane, 
but nevertheless vitally important, topics of this case such 
as the intriguing subject of Central Charges. 

May I say at the outset that whilst those whom I 
represent, in com.mon probably with everyone including 
the Applicants themselves, deplore constant increases in 
fares, and in considering this matter there must be borne 
in mind in this case the Scheme of 1959, the first stage 
increases of April, 1960, the second stage of the 21st 
November, 1960 and now the third stage Application, 
much as we deplore that state of affairs, we recognise, as 
responsible authorities, that one must face facts and that 
there must be increases. 

Therefore, Sir, having now had the benefit of the Com- 
mission’s evidence and the opportunity of cross-examining 
their witnesses, we do not challenge the first and second 
stages ; but we do say that the third stage Application 
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requires close scrutiny to see that the money which the 
Commission seeks to raise by yet another increase in 
fares really is required. That, in our submission, is the 
first aspect of the matter, to see that the money really is 
required and that that should not be done without a very 
careful and thorough scrutiny ; secondly, to see that the 
method adopted is considered not only, as it must be, 
from the point of view of what the Transport Commission 
thinks desirable as a matter of administration but also 
from the point of view of what is fair and reasonable 
and what is least likely to offend the public and drive 
away custom. 

When one of my learned friends was addressing you, 
you asked : Was one to assume that the Tribunal had 
greater knowledge of how to run a railway, or the wbo'le 
undertaking, than the Transport Commission themselves ? 
I would with respect. Sir, say that this is an Inquiry 
designed by the legislature to give objectors the oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the Tribunal the objections they 
had to the proposals put forward by the Transport Com- 
mission for the very purpose that you may carefully 
examine what is proposed ; and with the greatest respect. 
Sir, I do submit that it is not to be said : “ Well, the 
Transport Commission thinks this is right and they have 
shown on the figures, if they have shown it — and, of 
course, we shall dispute that — that they need it, so there- 
fore it must be allowed ”. In my submission. Sir, the 
Tribunal has to see and be satisfied first that the money 
really is required and, secondly, that the Transport Com- 
mission have, in fact, put forward the proper way of 
raising it. 

In this connection. Sir, we do not desire to stress this, 
that because London pays its way or can be made to do 
so, it should not be required to find more money merely 
to subsidise losses or other parts of the Undertaking, 
and ' 

{President): Do you mean London, Mr. Goff, or the 
London Transport Executive ? 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please. Sir ; it would be the London 
Transport Executive and of course London Lines as well. 

(President): But, Mr. Goff, under the Act of 1933, as 
our power iis a power and a duty to fix maximum charges, 
except where we leave it and say that they shall be reason- 
able and that anybody can question it in other proceedings, 
and that we have to secure that, subject to fixing maxima, 
the charges to be made are to be left entirely at the 
Commission’s discretion, is not Parliament there saying ; 
You, the Tribunal, are to assume that the Commission 
are the right body to decide how, within the maxima, 
those fares are to be exercised ? 

(Mr. Goff) : Indeed, Sir — within the maxima ; but in 
considering what is right to lay down as maxima, the 
Tribunal has to consider first of alt whether the money is 
required and secondly whether it is right that a maximum 
in one range should be increased or whether it should be 
increased in another and whether the maximum submitted 
to the Tribunal is a proper maximum to decide upon. 
That is the attack we are making on the third stage 
proposals. 

As you know. Sir, we are going to say that as to the 
London Lines season tickets the maximum asked for 
should not be allowed at all, and as to the London Lines 
increases one should introduce the single stage and half- 
mile charges. I do not suggest, of course, that it is for 
the Tribunal to say how the Commission should manage 
its business or apply the fares within the maximum which 
the Tribunal has laid down ; but I do submit that one 
has to consider whether the maxima asked for should be 
allowed or not. 

I have one further general observation on that that I 
should like to make right away ; it is that the so-called 
surplus on London Lines which has been been referred to 
in the evidence is simply a drop in the ocean of the 
British Railways deficit. I shall have more to say upon 
that later. Sir, but that is what it is and really when one 
has spoken, as the witnesses have, of the necessity of 
obtaining a surplus on London Lines, it is unrealistic 
and one must, in our submission, keep in one’s mind the 
position that it is not a realised surplus ; it is nothing but 
a small contribution to the very heavy deficiency on 
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British Railways as a whole ; and also we submit that one 
should bear in mind that London so far has undoubtedly 
borne the brunt of the previous increases. 

Then, Sir, before reviewing the evidence in any detail 
I want to make it quite clear at the outset where we stand 
with regard to the issue between the global approach 
which is represented by the Commission’s exhibit AES and 
our SWH 1, 2 and 8 in the present proceedings — ^and you 
will remember that SWH 1 and 2 are continuations of the 
old SWH 4 and 5, the global approach — ^and the specific 
approach which is the Commission’s PI 16 continued in 
AE 6 and our SWH 3 and 4 on the present Application, 
and, you will remember, with its supporting notes, SWH 5. 

The Commission has made it clear that their main case 
is on AE 5, and they put forward AE 6 as a supporting 
test. My learned friend Mr. Eay confirmed this at the 
foot of column 2 on page 28 of the Third Day ; you. Sir, 
said : “Again this may be a matter for Mr. Fay and not 
for Mr. Evers'hed ” — he was then giving evidence — “ but 
are we to take Exhibit AE 5 or Exhibit AE 6 as being the 
Commissiion’s submission?” My learned friend said: 
“Exhibit AES, Sir,” and you said: “You still prefer 
Exhibit AE57”. He said. “Yes, Sir, we always have. 
AE 6 would be much better for us from a tactical point 
of view at this stage, but we have always accepted the 
position shown on Exhibit AE 5, and we do not depart 
from it.” 

Again, when I was cross-examining Mr. Evershed on 
the Fifth Day, he said the same thing repeatedly. I would 
only take as an example Questions 492 and 493 at the 
beginning of Day 5, on page 79, when I said : “ Before I 
develop the cross-examination on the Tables which you 
have now had an opportunity of considering, I would like 
to ask some questions about your main method, that is 
AES, is it not? ” and the answer was “Yes.” Then: 

“ That is what the Commission regard as their main 
method, is it not ?” and again the answer was “Yes.” 

We likewise put forward the global method as being the 
most accurate in the circumstances, because as my witness 
Mr. Hill explained, the accounts of the Commission had 
not been kept in a way which would facilitate the specific 
approach. He said that on the Ninth Day at Question 
2394, which is on the first page of that day, page 179. I 
asked : “ What are your views on the question whether it 
is possible to work the specific -approach method or not?” 
and Mr. Hill answered : “ Well, it is certainly possible to 
work the specific-approach method, but I make no secret of 
the fact that I find it, and have found it, a more complica- 
ted and difficult method to apply, for one very simple 
reason. The only reason why it is more difficult is that the 
accounts have not been designed in such a way as to 
readily provide the figures which one wants. They could 
have been — ^I am not saying they should have been, but 
they ‘ could have been ’ — but, as it happens, they are not, 
and that necessarily makes it more difficult to track 
through items over the years.” 

Then I said : “ Can that, in fact, be worked, having 
regard to the figures being such as they are, to the same 
degree of accuracy, or a higher degree, or a less degree 
of accuracy than your apportionment method in SWH 1, 
SWH 2 and SWH 8? (A) Things being as they are, the 

accounts being as they are, I would say to a slightly less 
degree of accuracy.” 

Therefore, Sir, although we have put in specific- 
approach tables 

(President) : Of course, what Mr. Hill is saying there 
may or may not be true of the years up to and including 
1959. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, indeed. Sir. 

(President): But from 1959 onwards, when Mr. Hill 
says his difficulty is that the accounts are not drawn up in 
a particular form, that is not applicable ; the accounts 
are not drawn up at alt. 

(Mr. Goff) Indeed, that is true ; but as you will see, and 
as I have no doubt you have in mind, from 1959 onwards 
AE 5 is a method of projecting forward a starting figure 
of £6-0m., and our SWH 8 is a method of projecting 
forward our figure of £5- 3m., which was calculated down 
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to 1959, and as far as the projection forward is concerned, 
although there was discrepancies of detail, it appeared 
quite clearly on the evidence that there was no issue 
between the parties on that. 

(President): That may be so, but similarly on the 
spedfic-approach method for the years 1960, 1961, and 
1962, they are projections forward and they must be, 
because there are no accounts for those three years. 

(Mr. Goff) : Indeed, they must be. 

(President): Both methods are projections forward, and 
the whole point is whether up to and including 1959 the 
specific or the global approach gives you the most correct 
method. 

(Mr. Goff : Indeed, and as I have said, the Commission 
has put forward not the specific approach, but the global 
approach, which gives them £6-0m. — and I shall have to 
discuss later how that is arrived at — ^in AE 5, and we have 
put forward a global apportionment from SWH 1 and 
SWH 2 projected forward in SWH 8. 

(President): And all Mr. Hill says is that the difference 
between those two methods is that his specific method 
gives a slightly less accurate result than the global 
approach. 

(Mr. Goff: Yes, Sir, but he also criticises thCir method 
of global approach. 

(President) : Yes ; I said “ of his global approach ” — it 
gives a slightly less accurate result, or rather on his own 
specific method he says that that gives a slightly less 
accurate result, than his global approach. 

(Mr. Goff: Yes, Sir, and we therefore put forward as 
our primary battleground a global approach in competition 
with their global approach ; but as they have put up specific 
tables in AE 6 and they do not in any sense jettison them, 
they rely on them and say that they are a test which they 
crave in aid in support of AE 5, we have obviously had to 
meet them on the subsidiary battleground as well, and we 
have put forward our specific tables as the answer to 
their subsidiary test in PJ 1 6 and AE 6. 

But I did want to make perfectly clear. Sir, as you 
asked what our case really was, and which of our exhibits 
you had to consider, that our case is that we put forward 
the global approach ; but if it is to be decided as a 
substidiary on the global approach basis, we do not put 
that one forward either, and we inVite you to consider 
our specific approach tables. 

It is clear on the evidence, in our submission, that 
although AE 5, the projection forward of the global 
approach, and SWH 8, are not identical, the methods 
adopted there are very similar, and both would produce 
the same, or virtually the same, result if you started in 
1959 with the same figure. The difference emerges because 
they start With their £6.0m., and we start with our £5.3m., 
which of course is a different starting pont, and it has a 
cumulative effect, because it is used again in working out 
the calculations. 

(President) : But is there not a difference in that you do 
not include a year which Mr. Evershed’s table does 
include ? 

(Mr. Goff: I do not think so. Sir. Exhibit AE5 is at 
the end of the Third Day, page 44, and Exhibit SWH 8, 
I think, is in the Sixth Day at page 127. They both go as 
far, but AE 5 starts 

(President) : I think I am right ; if you look at AE 5 you 
get the gross cajfital outlay for 1959, I960, 1961 and 
1962; Mr. Hill’s table deals with 1960, 1961 and 1962. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, because he has taken 1959 already 
in SWH 1 and SWH 2 ; that is the answer to that one. 
If you look at SWH 1 and SWH 2 on page 99 of the Fifth 
Day, I think you v^till see that. 

(President): Do you say that I can get that from 
SWH 1 and SWH 2 ? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes, Sir ; it carries the global apportion- 
ment into 1959. You have the figures for 1959 appor- 
tioned there in detail as had been done for all the earlier 
years. 


(President) : Have I ? Tell me where, in AE 1 and 
AE2 

(Mr. Goff) : No, Sir ; I said SWH 1 and SWH 2. 

(President): Yes, that is what I mean. Where do I get 
the gross capital outlay ? 

(Mr. Goff) : It is Head (A) ; it is exactly the same as in 
previous years, capital invested in London Transport 
Executive, lines 1 to 7, and then in relation to the British 
Transport Commission the same in lines 8 to 13. 

(President) : No ; I have not made my question clear. 
AE 5 contains a column for 1959 ? 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed. 

(President) : Whereas SWH 8 does not. 

(Mr. Goff): Indeed. 

(President): You said that that was because it was 
continuing SWH 1 and SWH 2 ? 

(Mr. Goff) : Yes. 

(President) : What I am asking you is this : We are 
looking at SWH 1 and SWH 2 ; do I get a figure for gross 
capital outlay in 1959 ? 

(Mr. Goff): You do not get that, because what you get 
in 1959 is the apportionment of the total charges in pro- 
portion to capital invested in the undertaking as a whole, 
and London Transport as a part, which is a method which 
has been adopted in our global apportionment right 
through the years, the difference being that we carry the 
detailed appointment of 1959 and project forward from 
there, as AE5 projects forward from 1958. 

(President) : Would it not make a difference in SWH 8 
if he had shown that there was a balance as a result of 
1955^ .which had to be financed by borrowings? 

(Ml/. Goff) : I do not think so. Sir. 

(President): You see, in AE 5 as a result of his 1959 
column of figures, he brings it out at line 9. 

(Mr. Goff) : That would be already in, would it not, in 
the charges for service of capital and other items included 
in the total Central Charges in SWH 1 , which are appor- 
tioned in SWH 2 ? 

(President) : Well, you may be right. 

(Mr. Goff): You see, up to 1957 we had been appor- 
tioning, as appeared in the former SWH 4 and SWH 5, or 
SWH 3 and SWH 4, and then we carried the same detailed 
apportionment right into 1959 in SWH 1 and SWH 2, which 
dealt with 1958 and 1959; therefore we apportioned in 
SWH 2 for 1959 the total charges for the Commission as 
set out in SWH 1 , and that would include the balance to 
be financed by borrowing ; then we start our projection 
later. But that does not mean that we have omitted an 
interest item that ought to be there, because we deal with 
it in detaJil in 1959 in SWH 1 and SWH 2. 

You will observe. Sir, what Mr. Evershed said about 
that on the Eifth Day at Question No. 630, when I was 
questioning him about this ; it is on page 84 of that day. 

I put to him : “ Then if it was right to start with the 
£5. 3m. as Central Charges for 1959 (which of course you 
are disputing) and subject to your point as to the 
£300,000 ” — that you will remember was with regard to 
bus maintenance equalisation — “ you would not quarrel 
with what we have done as far as we have gone down to 
line 12 ? ” and the answer was ; “ No. In fact this calcu- 
lation shows much the same sort of increase in Central 
Charges between 1959 and 1960 as our own calculations 
have shown ”. 

Again, at Question 638, at the top of the the first 
column on the next page, you will see ; “ But this method 
of projecting forward, if the basic figure is right, is at 
least no worse than your AE 5 ? ” and he answered : “ I 
think that is probably fair ”. 

Mr. Hill himself dealt with it on the Eighth Day at 
Quesition 2376, which is on page 174 of that day. I think 
perhaps I ought to start a little earlier to show what one 
was talking about ; I said at Question 2372 in the first 
column of page 174; “That is comparable with the 
£8. 2m. at line 9 of AE 5, though for obvious reasons the 
figure is different ? ’’ — the “ obvious reasons ” being, of 
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course, the different starting figure. The answer was : 

“ That is so ”, and then, at Question 2373 : “ Then after 
that you have a little sum between line 10 and line 13, 
then you add in the £5. 3m., whereas in AE 5 there is just 
one item of interest on borrowing, cumulative figures. At 
that stage your two methods of working seem to depart. 
Do they depart in fact, or not ? (A) They depart a little. 
They are obviously not quite parallel lines, but they are 
both directed to the same sort of exercise and there is 
really nothing in the difference at this point. (Q) If you 
had not had a difference at line 9, if you had started with 
£8.2m. instead of £7m., or if they had started with £7m. 
instead of £8. 2m., would the ultimate answer have been 
substantially -the same ? (A) Oh, yes, it must have been.” 

Then you, Sir, said : “ The answer to one point of decimals 
is the same as it stands now. Mr. Hill rounds off his 
£0.27m. to £0.3m. and Mr. Evershed has no need to do 
any rounding because he is not taking it to two places of 
decimals.” 

{President) : I do not understand that remark of mine ; 
but still, it does not matter — nobody else has been impolite 
enough to say that they do not understand it either. 

{Mr. Goff) : I think if you were to look at the exhibit 
you would understand it. Sir. 

Then I asked: “That apart, although yours has got 
more figures, in point of fact the two things are virtually 
identical?” and the answer is: “They are. I am really 
forced into doing it in this way because the calculation . 
which precedes this and produces the £5 • 3m. which is 
brought in, was a calculation which referred to the mean 
capital and therefore to be consistent in the presentation 
of it I must work to the mean. 

Then comes Question 2376, to which I have ^ffAdv. 
referred you: “But there is no substantial departure in 
principle between your document and AE 5 at that swage?” 
— that is where the matter appeared to go on difrerent 
lines — and the answer is: “No, there is not.” 

If one looks at the exhibits, I think, \vith respect. Sir, 
that you will see at once what you had in mind in the 
observation you made. 

{President) : If one reads to the end one sees where Mr; 
Hill is putting the difference, such as it is. 

{Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir. I asked: “Then it is stated in 
line 10 of AE 5 ‘interest on borrowing (cumulative figure)’. 

I do not see any statement to the effect in your SWH 8, 
but are your figures cumulative or not?” and Mr. Hill 
said: “ Oh, yes.” Then: “ (Q) So would it be fair to say 
therefore, that in substance the only real difference 
between AES and SWH 8 is the difference as to the 
staffing point of the Centra! Charges, taking either their 
£6m. or year £5- 3m.? (A) That is the major difference. 

Then there is a little difference Which arises from the fact 
that Mr. Evershed in quantifying his margin takes the 
assumed figure of £7m. for 1961. (Q) So you get the 

■difference that you get a different starting figure? (A) 
That is the main difference. (Q) And you get a further 
small difference because you use that different starting 
figure in the course of the calculation? (A) Yes.” 

{President): Do you understand Mr. Hill’s second 

sentence in his answer to Question 2378 : “ Then there is 
a little difference which arises from the fact that Mr. 
Evershed in quantifying his margin takes the assumed 
figure of £7m. for 1961 ”? 

{Mr. Goff): Yes, Sir, I think so. I had put to Mr. 
Evershed that he had arrived at his revenue margin in line 
7 of AES— that is £1.5m., £l.lm. and £1.4 m.— by taking 
the figure straight out of AE 6. I said that what he had 
done was to subtract from the net revenue in column 10 
the total Central Charges in column 14. He said that he 
had not done that ; he had taken the revenue from column 
6 and had deducted the Central Charges as agreed between 


the Commission as a Whole and the Executive, and the 
figure agreed was £7-0m., which produced one of the 
revenue margins in line 7. Mr. Hill is saying that there 
is another little difference, because he had taken in work- 
ing out the revenue margin, not the Central Charges as 
they calculate them, but the Central Charges as he 
calculated them. That is why I say the difference works 
twice ; you start with a different starting figure, so you 
would inevitably finish with a different result anyway ; 
but you have the difference, because you bring the starting 
figure year by year and the finishing figure into your 
calculation when you are ascertaining the revenue margin. 
The major difference is because you start from a different 
place, but that is not the whole story ; you get a further 
subsidiary difference because the different starting point 
gives you different figures in working out your calculation. 
It is not slimply that you staft with something different 
and add on the same quantity ; you start with something 
different and add on something different because you have 
a different calculation. 

Have I succeeded in explaining the second sentence in 
Mr. Hill’s answer. Sir? 

{President): I would like to see your explanation in 
print, Mr. Goff. I doubt whether there is much in the 
thing anyway ; in other words, Mr. Hill says that it is a 
little different. 

{Mr. Goff): Yes, indeed. 

(President) : I suspect that if one makes up one’s mind 
as to what the true Central Charges ought to be for 1959, 
there is practically nothing in dispute. 

{Mr. Goff): That is what I was endeavouring to repre- 
sent to the Tribunal — that although there are differences in 
method, there is nothing in dispute ; that if you make up 
your mind that the figure is not £6.0m. which they repre- 
sent it was, then you must obviously get a different answer, 
because you start with a different figure, and you get it 
not only because you have to add something to a different 
base, but your calculation will come out differently because 
you are working on different figures. But it is the fact. 
Sir, and I was seeking to establish it, that the real issue 
lies not in the method of AE 5 and SWH 8, which, 
although a little different supeificially, are agreed to be 
substantially the same, and it does not lie in the fact that 
AES begins with the year 1959, whereas our SWH 8 
begins in 1960, because we have worked out the calculation 
for 1959. The difference lies in the question of whether it 
is sound to postulate £6.0m. as the starting figure in 1959, 
or to adopt the £5. 3m. which we justify by our calculation. 

{President) : Or something which is neither. 

We will not go any fufther tonight, Mr. Goff, but will 
you tell us tomorrow whether you agree that the London 
Transport Executive ought to pay its way in the sense of 
meeting its working expenses and providing a just contri- 
bution to Central Charges ? 

{Mr. Goff) : I think I can answer that out of hand. Sir ; 
we concede that. The issue is what is the just contribution 
to Central Charges. 

{President): The second question is: Do you agree that 
in addition to doing that it ought year by year to provide 
an additional sum which can be called a reserve ? 

{Mr. Goff): That is a qualified question, and I should 
like to give you my answer tomorrow morning. Sir. I 
could do it out of hand, but I think it would be better 
if I did it tomorrow. 

{President): I think Mr. Hill thought so, but you are 
not bound by that, of course. 

{Mr. Goff): No, Sir; I Will not answer that question 
until tomorrow morning. 


{Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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